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MR. FORSTER’S EDUCATION BILL. 


Ir is no part of our intention in the observa- 
tions that follow to summarise the provisions of 
Mr. Forster’s Education Bill. We must refer 
our readers who desire to obtain accurate 
knowledge of what the measure proposes to do, 
and how it proposes to do it, to the report we 
have eleewhere given of the speech of the Vice- 
President of Counci!, and to an analysis of the 
clauses of the measure copied from the Pall 
Mall Gazette. But before proceeding to the 
special subject of remark, to which we shall 
confine ourselves for the present, we feel it to 
be due to Mr. Forster, as it is certainly pleasant 
to our own feelings, to say a word or two upon 
the speech with which the right hon. gentleman 
introduced his motion. Seldom have we wit- 
nessed in the House of Commons a more de- 
cided triumph than that which he achieved on 
Thursday evening. It is, perhaps, somewhat 
difficult to discriminate with precision the 
causes to which this success was duc. The 
confidence of the House in the man 
furnished, no doubt, one element conducing 
to it. His evident earnestness of purpose, 
manifested not only by his insistance upon a 
serious attempt by the Government to settle the 
question of Education this Session, but also by 
the whole bearing of the speaker, and the whole 
tone of his speech further contributed to make 
a favourable impression upon the House. The 
manner in which, whilst he repudiated all idea 
of effecting a compromise, he dealt out to the 
two great educational parties what appeared to 
be a practical recognition of their respective 
principles, and the skill with which he kept out 
of sight those consequences of his measure 
which will scarcely bear being brought out into 
the light for the purpose of searching examina- 
tion, told, it cannot be doubted, most effectually 
upon the convictions and sympathies of members 
on both sides. It seemed when the Right Hon. 
Gentleman concluded his statement that one of 
the most perplexing problems of modern times 
had been satisfactorily solved, and Conservatives 
and Liberals were equally hearty in the applause 
they rendered to him. 

First impressions, however, are not always 
to be trusted. Schemes that, on their first 
appearance, are imagined to present all the 
materials requisite for compassing the object 
they have in view, not unfrequently disclose 
to maturer study defects which, if not fatal, 


seriously detract from the value first assigned 
to them. We intend to look at the measure 
exclusively in its relation to those topics which 
we usually treat of in this department of our 
paper. We have been unable as yet to mar- 
shall our thoughts into a position which even 
we ourselves can regard as final. Generally, 
our idea is that the Bill, as it stands, may be 
accepted as the basis of the future educational 
arrangements of the country; that, in some 
respects, its provisions are admirable; that, in 


183 | several respects, they will need judicious modi- 
; | fication; and that, in no respect, perhaps, will 


they admit of being brought into entire harmony 
—(for some time to come, at least)—with the 
principles we have been accustomed to regard 
as most closely identified with the best welfare 
of the people. 


The first feature of the measure to which we 
direct the attention of our readers is one which 
will have their unqualified approbation. It is 
that which relates to the discontinuance of de- 
nominational inspectors, and, as a matter of 
course, to a large extent, of any inspection 
whatever into religious instruction. Hitherto, 
the custom has been to appoint one or more In- 
spectors of Schools for each denomination, and, 
as Mr. Forster expressed it, there are con- 
cordats which prevent certain schools from 
being visited by any but a denominational in- 
spector. The Vice-President of the Council 
very truly remarked that this inspection of 
religious teaching misleads,” because While 
it fails to secure religious teaching, it oftentimes 
induces Church organisations to relieve them- 
selves from what, under the circumstances, is 
an unpleasant duty.” It is proposed, therefore, 
that, after a limited period, one of the conditions 
of public elementary schools shall be, that they 
shall admit any inspector appointed by her 
Majesty, without any denominational provision. 


But it ought not and cannot be concealed 
from our readers that the provisions of the Bill, 
so far as they relate to, or can affect, the reli- 
gious instruction given in schoole, will lead to 
results which in several respects N onconformists 
will feel themselves compelled to deprecate. 
The religious difficulty, which Mr. Forster re- 
garde as almost exclusively a Parliamentary 
difficulty, is not so much solved as evaded. 
The battle of the Sects,” henceforth, is to be 
fought, not in the House of Commons but in 
the school districts. To some extent, the Bill 
will revive something of that sectarian animosity 
which the abolition of Church-rates was intended 
to abolish. Neither in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, nor in municipal towns, perhaps, will this 
feature of the measure bear unfairly upon de- 
nominations not in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church; but in parochial districts it will 


hand over the population to be educated in the 


main according to the views held by the incam- 
bent and by the local magnates who are gene- 
rally ready to uphold his authority. Mr. 
Forster, no doubt, has done his best to minimise 
the unfairness of this part of the scheme, by 


methods to which we shall presently advert, but 


there can be no question that in towns the Bill, 
as it stands, will give effect to what last 
Session was denounced as “ concurrent endow- 
ment” and in rural districts will for the 
most part set up a supplementary Church Es- 
tablishment. We confess we do not see our 
way clear to any provisions that will prevent 
this if our Educational System is to become 


permanently denominational. It may be, 
indeed, that no such results will eventually 
grow out of the adoption of this system, as we 
are compelled to anticipate. It may be that 
the relation of the civil power to the religious 
organisations of the land may be entirely 
changed in England and Wales, as they have 
already been in Ireland, before the new means 


of influence given by this measure to the clergy 


shall have been turned to account. But it would 
be childish to attempt to impose upon ourselves 
the delusive inference that, because the Bill 
scarcely mentions religious instruction in its 
clauses except for the purpose of protecting in- 
dividual liberty, it does not substantially com- 
mit the authority and power of the State to 
religious teaching in public elementary schools 
according to the views maintained by the 
School Boards respectively in every educational 
district. ; | 

Well, but there is a Conscience Clause framed 
in the most careful manner, so as t detect the 
smallest deviation by managers or by teachers 
from religious liberty, and capable of being en- 
forced by penalties that are likely enough to be 
deterrent to sectarian tyranny. We believe the 
clause, as it stands, will be as nearly as possible 
inoperative, wherever it is moat needed, simply 
because they who would require its 
will not dare to invoke it. But we are in hopes 
that it will not be left precisely as it stands. 
The object at which it aims would be better 
accomplished, we think, by requiring all parents 
who send their children to a public elementary 
school, to declare the denomination to which 
they profess to belong, and, in case of difference 
of denomination between that adopted by the 
managers of the school and that professed by 
parents, to make it unlawful for the teacher to 
give dogmatic instruction to the children of such 
parents, unless at the formal request of the 
parents themselves. But there is another mode, 
and a better, of reaching the same end—a mode 
which, if accepted by the Vice-President of the 
Council, and sanctioned by Parliament, would 
render a Conscience Clause entirely unnecessary. 
Provision might be made to confine religious 
teaching in all elementary schools receiving 
public aid, to a certain time before the com- 
mencement of school hours, or to a certain time 
after the close of school hours, or to both. In 
that case the religious instruction would be 
purely voluntary, and would appear to be 0, 
and although this mode of meeting the difficulty 


is not entirely free from theoretical objections, 


practically, it would meet all the pressing re- 
quirements of the vase. 


It would be premature to draw from the first 
outburst of favourable feeling on the part of 
the House, a reliable conclusion that the Bill 
will therefore pass into law. It is, perhaps, the 
best that has yet been produced. It is capable 
of being made much better in committee, Its 
faults and deficiencies are happily, to a great 
extent, separable from its substance without 
necessarily affecting its vitality. It has excel- 
lences of a germinal nature, even in regard to 
the religious bearings of the question, which to 
some extent will counterbalance ite short- 
comings and vices. It will have to pass through 
a rather fiery ordeal. It is not a party mea- 
sure, nor will it be treated as such ; but there 
are not a few members of the House of Com- 
mons who will devote themselves, heart and 
soul, to the work of putting the measure into 
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that improved shape which will justify both to 
their consciences, and to their wishes, its being 
placed before the end of the present Session 
upon the Statute-Book of the Realm. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 1 

Tux Irish Church Von vention, which ishowsittiag, 
may appear, at first sight, to be something likea failure. 
There is a great division of opinion in it. There 
are strong elements of opposition. The discussions 
upon the questions at issue are not merely vigorous, 
but sometimes approach to violence. We congratu- 
Yate Irish Churchmen upon these facts. There could 
have been no worse augury of the future character of 
their Church than that the new constitution should 
have been accepted without a vigorous discussion. 
We haveassurances in the debates that are now taking 
place, that the Episcopalians of Ireland care not a 
little as to what their Church is to be. For our- 
selves we are rather surprised that there is so much 
excitement ; while, at the samo time, we are as grati- 
fied as we are surprised. Almost anything in matters 
of religion, is better than apathy andindifference. The 
Free Episcopalian Church in Ireland, therefore, 
should be really congratulated upon the dis- 
cussions that are now taking place. Whichever 
way these discussions may tend, it is far better that 
the ultimate result should be arrived at after healthy 
debate than that it should be the result of a mere 
indifferent acquiescence. And it ought, by-the-bye, 
to be remembered by Irish Churchmen that they 
are indebted for the interest which they now show, 
in their own Church, to Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal members of the present Parliament. If 
that newly-awakened interest exhibits itself, at pre- 
sent, in unexpected ways, we may be quite certain 
that all will come right in the end. The American 
Episcopalian Church passed through an exactly simi- 
lar crisis, and is now one of the most united bodies 
in Christendom. The recent discussions in the Con- 
vention may perhaps have one distinctly healthy 
effect—they will tame the pretensions of the sacer- 
dotalists. It is quite clear that, if order is to reign 
in the new Church, bishops and priests will have to 
moderate their claims. 

It is, on the whole, a pity that the Temple con- 
troversy cannot be allowed to cease, Its further 
prosecution, however, is an apt illustration of the 
degree of comprehension allowed in the Church, as 
contrasted with the degree of unity, which should, 

if comprehension be worth anything, always accom- 
pany it. Degrees of opinion are clearly allowed, 
but so, also, degrees not of love, but of something 
very like hate. What comprehension there really is 
proves how unnatural it is. Unity of spirit is sacri- 
ficed to latitude of opinion. Neither men nor bishops 
can even agree to differ; they will not agree at 
all. Of this spirit comes the letter of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol in the Zimesof Monday. The 
Bishop characterises the speech of his brother Bishop 
of Exeter as a melancholy and disastrous sequel 
to the history of the “ Essays and Reviews” ques. 
tion. It was, he says, a “so-called explanation,” 
and “the only answer that could be given was given 
—sorrowful and rebukeful silence.” He and others are 
now “ distressed and shocked beyond words.” In- 
stead of peace, there can now only be, at least for 
the present, continued doubt and estrangement.” 
Are not these last words a very fair description of 
the attitude of all the various parties in the Estab- 
lished Church to each other? Yet this is what some 
laud aas comprehension.”’ 

The Young Men's Committee of the Liberation 
Society are doing a great work in indoctrinating the 
minds of the rising generation. of Dissenters with 
the principles which are now characteristic of 
modern Dissent. Upon their shoulders will probably 
fall the burden of the next decisive conflict. To 

them we shall have, in great measure, to look for the 
enthusiasm and the activity which are necessary to 
the successful conduct of a great public agitation. 
The most remarkable of their meetings this season 
was held at Hackney last Wednesday night, when 
the Rev. J. A. Picton, formerly of Leicester, 
delivered an address on “ The Bearing of. National 
Religious Establishments on Free Thought and 
Inquiry.” The address was of so able a character 
that we have thought it desirable to transfer it to our 
columns. Some of Mr. Picton’s observations will not 
probably receive the assent of our readers, but that, he 
could state them as he did is at least a proof that Non- 
conformity is consistent with free thought and 
inquiry. His attack on the so-called comprehensive- 
ness of the Ecclesiastical Establishment was con- 
ducted on what all who read his address must, we 
think, conclude to be very original and successful 
lines of thought. The comprehensiveness that 


| , 


secured at the expense of sacredness of language, to 
the peril of the public conscience.” This, and his 
third argument, that Churchmen confounded the 
religious with the intellectual life of the nation, were 
perhaps the most @uceessfully worked out. The dis- 
oussion which followed indicated the extent of some 
Churchmet's ignorance as to the principles and prao- 
tices of Nonconformists, as well as their ignorance of 
ecclesiastical history. We should be glad to see 
Mr. Picton’s paper separately published. It is an 
effective reply to Dean Stanley, and indirectly to 
Sir John Coleridge’s Sion College paper. 

We have another illustration of the moral value 
of the comprehension theory in some proceedings at 
a meeting of the Church Association at Liverpool 
last week. The Church Association, it may be re- 
membered, is Evangelical, and this is how the Rev. 

H. J. Oarpenter, the lecturer on the occasion, spoke 

of those parties in his own Church from whom he 
differed: — 


To give an unlawful preponderance to the senses—to 
try to rouse the affections by sound, or by show, or by 
smell, by a set of gentle gymnastics which were more 
worthy of a set of Eastern flunkeys in the presence of 
some earthly pasha—this was to contradict what the 
apostle said, that bodily exercise profiteth little, and to 
contravene the whole tenor and spirit of Christian wor- 
ship. Gentlemen of the Ritualistic heresy might think 
their mode of conducting services very fine, but Sims 
Reeves, the musician, and Rimmel, the perfumer, with 
half-a-dozen dancing Dervishes, would do it much better 
than they could. 2 With regard to the use 
of symbolism, the Church of England was separated by 
a wide gulf from the Church of Rome, and it was this 
gulf which the Ritualists were trying to bridge. Ad- 
ressing himself more particularly to the ritualistic 
developments of symbolism, the lecturer divided his 
remarks under four heads—causes, reasons, results, 
remedies. The revival of excessive symbolism he attri- 
buted to a decline of spiritual life in the Church: its 
origin he found in the weakness of human nature. 


Seeing how things are, Mr. Carpenter gives up the 
idea of a connection between Church and State. He 
says that— 


He had stood by the principle of Church and State, 
and he still loved it, but the practice of it, he believed, 
had now ceased to bea possibility. How would the 
reform the Church? How would they purify it? Woul 
Parliament take the trouble? and even if it did, would 
it not extend more liberty to those men in the Church 
who should now be out of it? He believed it would, and 
could they, who stood by the principle of Church and 
State, say, in the sight of God, the nation shall rise up 
and lay its patronising hand upon a Church that can 
shelter an atheist on this side and an idolater on that? 
Was that the Church they were to establish ? He be- 
lieved that the working of that association would lead 
public opinion to the conclusion thatit was not. Better 
that the resalt should come now than that it should be 
If postponed, ritualism was on the increase, 
and in five or ten years the Ritualists would divide the 
Church. But disestablish now. The Evangelicals had 
the majority of the Protestant people at their back, and 
they could oustthese men. (Cheers.) He believed that 
when the people of this country were educated, and the 
Church made evangelical and free, the world could not 
stand before the Protestant democracy of England. 
Mr. Carpenter is almost the first Evangelical minister 
whom we have known to speak in this manner; doee 
he represent the opinions of the Church Association ? 
Of questions that might be discussed in an un- 
sectarian manner that of the revision of the 
Bible is certainly one. But no sooner is it raised 
than the representatives of parties in the Established 
Church begin to make it a sectarian question. 
Assuming that there are controvertible passages, 
why should not scholars be able to settle their mean- 
ing and their rendering without reference to actual 
differences of opinion existing at the present time in 
England ? A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has 
shadowed forth some of the points of difference 
thus :— 
There are passages in which important words, 
savouring of doctrine, are rendered in a secondary or 
ecclesiastical sense. Lord Shaftesbury asked but too 
pertinently, in his letter already referred to, why, if we 
reform our Bibles, are we to use the word church“ 
for that which in the Greek is invariably denominated 
by the simple word “assembly”? insomuch that the 
mystical body of believers which figures so prominently 
in ecclesiastical theories is named in Greek by the 
same word, and no other, which designates the public 
meeting dismissed by the town clerk of Ephesus. Why 
use the title “bishop,” which means one thing only, 
instead of the real word “ overseer,” which may mean 
many other things? Why deliberately confound under 
one English name two 
spectively the Christian minister and the sacriticiog 
priest? These technical expressions may be very im- 
3 they may suit many precoucerted opinions: 
ut are they the truth ? 

And again,— 

One of King James I.’s “rules to be observed in 
translation of the Bible” is The old ecclesiastical 
words to be kept—viz. the word‘ church’ not to be 
translated congregation,’ &c.”’ But this is not the seven- 
teenth century, and we have no James I. to keep our 
translators within arbitrary bounds of hisown. Most 
assuredly, if the task of a new version is once under- 
taken, the whole question (and a searching one it is) of 
adhering to or rejectin secondary meanings will be 
raised in a manner which easy-going members of Con- 
vocation little anticipate. 

This writer, who signs himself a Protestant 


| Clergyman,”’ says, Let a wiser and calmer age than 


actually exists, Mr. Picton, proved to be narrow in 
keel, while he Held thas, such as it was, it was 


ours deal with the problem.” Then we, as we now 
live, are neither wise nor calm, 


Greek ones, signifying re- 


But whether, as a whole, we are neither wise nor 
calm, there are persons who are possessed of great 
moral influence who would lead us whither we at 
least are not prepared to follow. It is difficult, for 
instance, to follow Mr. Clark, the late Public 
Orator of Cambrdgé University, through his pam- 
phlet on the Present Dangers of the Church 
of England.” Mr. Clark has recently resigned 
a high potition in the University because of his 
incapacity of believing in the doctrines to which he 
had once subscribed. His present pamphlet is, we 
take it, simply a rebound from his old position. He 
remains a Churchman, but he wants an Established 
Churvh without any dogmas, that is to say, without 
any doctrines, or at least without any that have not 
stood the test of modern science and oritieism— which 
is as much as to say that the dogmas must change 
according to the changes of men of science, amongst 
whom there is always great disagreement. Mr. 
Clark’s theory, therefore, would make the men of 
science the dictators from time to time of what should 
be believed by Church clergymen. They, and not 
Parliament, would settle the creed of the Church. 
Is it necessary to say more ? 


THE BEARING OF NATIONAL 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS ON FREE 
THOUGHT AND INQUIRY. 


The fifth of the series of conferences convened by 
the London Young Men's Committee of the Libera- 
tion Society, for the purpose of disseminating correct 
information and encouraging discussion on the State- 
Church question, was, held in the new Town Hall, 
Huckney, on the evening of Tuesday, February 15. 
There was a crowded attendance on the occasion, 
both the body of the hall and the galleries were 
crammed. 

Mr. CHARLES READ, M. P., who occupied the chair, 
said he should not enter into the subject, but per- 
form the duty devolving upon him of introduciag 
the gentleman who was to open the discussion. 
At the same time, the crowded meeting, composed, as 
he knew, of members of all denominations, was a 
proof to him of the growing interest which was 
being felt upon the question of civil and religious 
liberty. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. Autanson Prcron, M. A., minister of 
St. Thomas’s-square Chapel, Hackney, on coming for- 
ward, remarked that before he opened the discussion, 
it might be desirable to explain his own position. 
Though a member of the Liberation Society, he was 
not there to-night as the advocate of their opinions. 
He stood on his own legs, was responsible for his 
own words, and the Society should not be held account- 
able for anything that he might utter. He then read 
the following paper on The Bearing of National 
Religious Ketublishments on Free Thought and 
Inquiry :— 


When, as a boy, I used to read, or hear, the 
Biblical record of the memorable conflict between 
Moses and the magicians of Egypt, I was always 
greatly excited by the pertinacity with which, after 
each of the earlier miracles of the prophet, the 
magicians would persist in “ doing so with their en- 
chantments.” Aaron cast down his rod, and it became 
a serpent, the magicians did so with their enchant- 
ments ; but as a sign, I suppose, of the superiority 
of genuine Divine power over artistic imitations, we 
are told that Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.” 
The same sort of conflict, with points of deeper 
analogy than might at first sight appear, has been 
going on for hundreds of years between the Noncon- 
formist and Conformist churches. For that period, 
they have gone on challenging and provoking each 
other—let us hope, to love and good works. When- 
ever one side produced an institution adapted to the 
spirit of the age, the other side instantly did so by 
their enchantments, and the balance was more or 
less redressed. Thus Sanday-schools, missionary 
societies, Bible societies, town and village missions, 
ragged-schools, mothers’ meetings, have been taken 
up by one side and the other; I will not undertake 
to sav in whatorder. Suffiveit that each side wished 
to show itself up to the most recent development of 
the times. I have todo at present only with two 
instances of this kind of Christian rivalry. At the 
time of the Reformation, the fond and exclusive 
emphasis given to one doctrine — justification by 
faith—inevitably produced a tendency to a uniform 
type of religious experience and opinion. The gaily 
variegated life of the Catholic Church, was bea aan 
by the dun solemnity of Geneva doctrine and disci- 
pline. The very earnestness of the religious 
opinions of the times, at least in reformed countries, 
tended to an exclusive uniformity. And the various 
Puritan sects carried this out in the internal discipline 
of their voluntary churches. Then the Establish- 
ment did so with ita enchantments—and very potent 
they were, consisting not merely of political 
interests and social prestige, but of edicts and acts 
of uniformity, culminating in that of 1662, which 
ordained, so far as the power of law could go, that 
all bishops, priests, and deacons of the Anglican 
Church should think alike, pray alike, read alike, and 
reach alike. Within the last generation or two, 
— the mind of the age has been increasinely 


restless under the unwarrantable limits formerly imé 
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posed on religious thought and inquiry. Noncon- 
formist churches have so far met this necessity of the 


times, y by an elaboration of sectarian divisions, 
partl the extension of the terms of communion 
within the limits of these divisions. Here again the 


Establishmentarians have done so with their enchant- 
ments. But there is this difference, that while the 


Nonconforming churches alter their laws, or have 
none to alter, the Establishment tries to bring about 


comprehension by means of an instrument specially 
invented to secure exclusion. I do not state the 
case thus for the sake of bringing any charge of 
inconsistency against the Anglican Church; because 
in this instance I admire the inconsistency. I am 
strongly of opinion that in this matter of compre- 
hensiveness and liberality, the more all churches are 
inconsistent with their past, the better for the 
spiritual interests of humanity. I put the matter 
thus, mainly to avoid for the moment all controversy 
as to which type of Christianity has done most to 
generate the spirit of the age. I acknowledge 
that all of us alike, Conformist or Nonconformist, 
are borne on the wave of a resistless impulse, which 
is dragging us loose from our old “ quiet resting- 
places,” and forcing us to look to our anchors. It 
has become matter of life and death to us—of more 
than life and death—to have pilots who do not trust 
to old-fashioned instruments and ancient charts, but 
who take soundings for themselves; brave-hearted, 
keen-eyed men, from whom we can find out where 
we are and what we have to e 
urged that this is just what a National Establish- 
ment, and only a National Establishment, can pro- 
vide for us. In a word, law courts and the Privy 
Council will not find a man heretical if they can 
possibly help it, while voluntary churches and Non- 
conformist college committees anathematise a man 
the moment he departs from their opinions. A 
German, writing to the Nonconformist newspaper a 
few months ago, asked, Given the Church of Eng- 
land on the one hand and Dissenting bodies on the 
other as existing institutions, on which side lies the 
freest scope for a religious teacher who seeks to 
preach the truth exactly as it shapes itself to his own 
mind? The letter of the Articles apart—is not the 
doctrinal liberty allowed to the clergy practically 
unlimited? Another correspondent writes :—*“ I 
wonder that those who advocate the separation of 
Church and State do not see that it would be fatal to 
free thought and free inquiry”’; and he adds, The 
Liberationists appear to be wholly unaware that 
there are vast numbers of people to whom truth is 
far dearer than anything don and that to squabble 
about systems, or means through which truth finds 
its way to the hearts of the people, is to think more 
of the shape and style of the wine-glass than of the 
quality of the wine in the butt.” These quotations 
are only samples of much else that has recently ap- 
peared, and the substance of it all is this: that new 
developments of religious opinion generally have a 
difficulty in establishing themselves; that any un- 
usual om of thought on religious matters 
always excites icion ; that it is, nevertheless, to 
the advantage of the nation to encourage a spirit of 
free and reverent inquiry amongst its religious 
teachers; that this is impossible, or at least very 
difficult, when they are left dependent on the 
voluntary support of adherents; and that therefore 
the National Establishment, in securing a respectable 
maintenance to “ Attitudinarians, Latitudinarians, 
and Platitudinarians,” alike, renders a service which 
could not otherwise be possibly supplied. Let me be 
distinctly understood as to the point of view from 
which I am about to regard this argument. It has 
been too common to urge the comprehensiveness of 
the National Church as a reason for disestablishment. 
You know the kind of complaint that used to be 
made: Here is one man maintaining that the 
genealogy of ‘Adam, Seth, Enos,’ and 80 on, 
is a mystical passage containing a te ee A of 
Christ, while another speaks most irreverently of 
Balaam’s ass, and a third maintains that the 
St. Paul left at Troas was a chasuble. As to any 
national teaching of religious truth, the only 
direction we get is like that given in a well-known 
children’s game, the refrain of which is, All go 
round and choose your own—and choose a good one, 
or let it alone.“ As against the old theory, that the 
State is bound to protect and enforce true opinions 
about religion, this is all very well; and the old 
sarcasms about Noak’s Ark and Babel had no little 
point. But, wo have changed all that; und I for 
my part am very glad we have. So far as the com- 
rehensiveness of the National Establishment 
indicates a growing sense of the profound distinction 
between faith and opinion, a great many Noncon- 
formists regard it with as much satisfaction as the 
Broadest Churchmen, and are just as anxious as they 
can be that the utmost scope should be given to 
freedom of thought and inquiry. Still farther, there 
is a large, and I will add, a growing number 
amongst us, who believethat theexpanding revelations 
of science and prehistoric archeology have totall 
dislocated the framework which once contained 
religious opinions about the creation and progress of 
the world; and we cherish a fervent gratitude to- 
wards brave men like Colenso, Jowett, and others, 
who, in the teeth of obloquy, have dared to speak 
out the conclusions which are only dangerous when 
held in the unrighteousness of hypocrisy. We 
do not blind ourselves to the inevitable difficulties 
which always beset the path of those who in any 
respect are in advance of their contemporaries. And 
we will not attempt for one moment to palliate the 
miserable narrowness occasionally displayed by so- 
called free churches and voluntary religious corpo- 
rations. We would only say to the Established 
Churches of the world and of all time, Let that 
which is without sin amongst you first cast its stone 


oak 


t. Now, it is 


at us.“ I refer to such matters only to make plain 
the standpoint which I represent, and to clear the 
way for answering a question which I daresay suggests 
itself to —_ here. It may — " Holding the 
views you do, how can you possibly object to an arrange- 
ment which substitutes the jndioial calm of national 
tribunals for faction fights in sectarian ain and 
which secures to — teacher, within a 
liberal interpretation of the law, the means of inde- 
pendence while he promulgates his opinions? Well, 
I will tell you why I at least object to the present 
arrangement, and to any conosivable arrangement 
involving a national religious establishment. 1. Be- 
cause practically the so-called comprehensiveness at 
resent existing is ridioulously narrow; and, even 80 
as it goes, is secured at the expense of the sacredness 
of language, to the peril of the public conscience. 2. 
Because universally, comprehension is unfair where 
it is possible, and impossible if it is to be fair. 3. 
Because the whole argument confounds the religious 
with the intellectual life of the nation. 4. Because 
it would make the adjustment between these a matter 
of law instead of a matter of fluctuating feeling and 
1 5. - if the ager oe Ges it mis 
ievously applied to purposes o ife, were 
secured, regardless of all spiritual considerations, to 
its intellectual life, there would be ample provision 
for independent paar on all subjects. 
two reasons I will consider separately. 
may be thrown together. 


ist. There is undoubtedly considerable diversity of 
theological opinion among the,clergy, bat, on the 
other hand, each one of them necessarily gives his 
assent to a system which implies some peculiar 
sanctity in episcopal orders and some 3 efficac 
in the sacraments. I am not saying whether that 
true or false ; I only say that there are some thousands 
of Christian ministers in this land who do not be- 
lieve that there is any difference whatever between a 
layman and a priest, except one of the same kind as 
exists between a layman anda lawyer. Really this 
is a difference about which we need not squabble; 
but you know well enough that, on this simple ques- 


The last three 


tion, comprehension cannot be brought about with-/| . 


outa revolution, which would be equivalent to the 
disestablishment of the Church at present in posses- 
sion and the establishment of another. There are I 
know not how many thousands of Baptists in 
England and Wales who, in addition to their 
non-sacerdotalism differ from the Church of 
England mainly in what many think one very 
trifling point. How can any one dare to talk of 


comprehension without a blush, when in our country | ; 


districts the children of these men are sometimes 
buried like dogs? Amongst the Unitarians, I fancy 
that the scope allowed to Essayists and Reviewers,’ 
has converted many to a sort of sidelong fondness for 
the Establishment; but what Unitarian thinks that 
he could take orders and remain a true man ? Charles 
Voysey has fallen in one court, and it is hardly ex- 
= that any of the — 8 courts will pick him up. 

esleyansare a good deal changedsince the days when 
my grandfather used to go to his parish church in the 


morning, and his Methodist oy in the ev 713 
The story of their r ohn Wesley“ his 


is getting a little out of date now. They woul 
never dream of entering the Establishment exce 
on equal terms; and these, what bishop is likely 
1 P It is all very well to point toa Ritualist 

ere, and an Essayist there, escaped by the skin of 
his teeth from a law court. It is pleasing no doubt 
and interesting to hold communion with bishops of 
the Greek urch. All this proves, I gladly 
own, the growing liberality of the But while 
the whole framework of the Church involves the 
Catholic traditions of ordination and the sacraments, 
together with the formal exclusiveness they necessaril 
involve, to talk of the comprehensiveness of a churc 
which shuts out half our worshipping population, is 
an insult to common sense. I know the reply which 
would be made. There is too much truth in such 
remarks—but then think how it is with your Free 
Churches. And dismal pictures would bedrawn of the 
tyrannical deacons of little Bethel, and my honoured 
tutor, Dr. Davidson, trotted out once more to illus- 
trate the cruelty of Nonconformist College Com- 
mittees. Well, I am very sorry to think that deacons 
are not always what they should be; and that the 
college once honoured by Dr. Davidson’s name should 
so little have appreciated its privileges. But then it 
should be remembered, that no one Nonconforming 
sect pretends to be Zhe Church, the only repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Church in this country— 
of that Holy Catholic Church in which we as 
heartily believe as any Anglican. And though they are 
often too narrow in their terms of membership, 
yet for years past there has been amongst them an 
increasing interchange of services, which tends to 
expand the internal communion of each. If the 
National Church should be the nation in its religious 
aspect, then the United Free Churches form the 
National Church of half the population ; and compre- 
hension amongst them, though differently arranged, is 
somewhat greater than in the other halfofthe National 
Church, with all its loud professions. But farther, I 
ha ve to urge that such freedom of thought and speech as 
is secured in National Establishments, is obtained at 
the expense of the sacredness of „to the 
peril of the public conscience. I will not trouble you 
with much argument of my own on this point, but will 
simply read the r of two different clergymen 
on this subject, and then leave you to jadge with 
which the sympathy of a frank and unsophisticated 
heart must go. Bear in mind the tests to which 
candidates have to submit; and listen to the mode in 
which one man would deal with them. I quote from 
the language of the Rev. H. B. Wilson in “ Essays 
and Reviews 


The strictly legal obligation is the measure of the moral 
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roughly un as a man—where u 
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2. But it is time to pass on to another t, and 
to deal with the idea that the limitations might be ro- 
moved. e 
times comprehension is unfair w it is possible, 
and impossible where it would be fair. The kind of 
— at present existing I call unfair, and 
I have given reasons. And this kind o prehen- 
sion is only possible where a long course of tradition 
has given a prestige and stability toa estab 
lishmen oS — its to be 
eq accordin „ This 
ucated ” 


National Church is 
aspect, then I maintain that all phases of ita 
ee t to be included — even the 


0 e 
1.6., ite infidelity. The very notion of oom - 
prehension implies an abandon of the idea that 


the opinions of the majority are to be the standard ; 
and when once that is settled, there 


Er 
* 
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sto -place short of the adoption of 

Now sort of comprehension may at some time 

become possible, to a very much larger degree than 
national religious life be left to 


t millenium 
arrives, no need will be felt for a Parliamentary 
organisation of the Catholic Church. It will organise 


conflicting opin 2 when 


itself. Mean while, the only fair com ion, 
which should include all the elements of our religious 
life is simply im ble. Even were the sects to 
consent to it, which we know they would — 
would amount not to comprehension, which im 

union, but only to concurrent endowment, an expe- 
dient affurding no real satisfaction to the Catholic 
mind, and a hopeless puzzle to the Chancellor of the 

uer 


3. But the fact is, the subject up 
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that a National Establishment is needed to secure an 


r in to teachers of unpopular truth 
: “po brat ogg sarge is a confusion here bet 


the intellectual and the religious life of the nation— 
not that I eu these can be who ree 


still there is a distinction. For example, I say tha 


e judgment by which a man determines whether the 
— 0 — at Genesis are mythical or historical, 
is intellectual, not religious. But the perceptions by 
hich the soul receives inspiring su ons from 
the Bible are religious, not intellectua ust ao the 
extent to which the nation might take an interest in 
the question whether Genesis is or : 
would manifest the intellectual life of the nation. 
The extent to which the nation might be inspired by 
the higher morality of the Bible, would measure the 
religious life of the nation. I know W is a very 
close relationship between these two. Still they are 
distinguishable ; and it is a very fruitful gr 
fallacies to confound them, For one thing, it leads 
to a_confusion between intellectual and religious 
freedom, which are very different things. One cha- 
racteristic of 3 freedom 5 — its 9 
are independent o gious prejudice. Religious 
freedom, on the other hand, ought to mean the con- 
dition of thet faith which is more or less independent 
of the contingencies of opinion. It may show in- 
tellectual freedom when a man comes to the con- 
¢lusion that no whalé ever swallowed Jonah, But 
that is not religious freedom. It shows religious 
“It makes no difference to 


w 
think there is a difference here which is too much 
Ani I am sure it is ignored by our friends 
who think a National Church necessary to protect 
ion inquiry. The Rare. Church, has nothing 
‘to do with intellectual N. unless to abstain 
from interfering with it. What it needs is religious 
freedom and no government on earth can give her 
that. It belongs to that hidden life, which is only 
evolved by devout contemplation, and the contagion 
of sympathy human and divine, And the ideal of 
a Cburch which is to help in that subtle process, 
involves, [ rat! the most perfect and unfettered 
willing hood in all the relations of its members. These 
remarks have a more practical bearing than might 
at first sight appear. And to illustrate this I will 
this confusion between the intellectual and 
life of the nation done away with. I will 
imagine the universities to be thrown entirely and 
ur edly open to Christian, Jew, Turk, or In- 
Adel, and to be maintained simply as a secular in- 
stitution —the highest expression of the nation’s 
he gpd I abbas that after 1 and 
or by any other impartial process, 
N 3 e to fellow - 


‘abipe, offering them a comfortable maintenance—or 
at 


least a good start in life. Ono of them is 
a follower of Dr. Camming, and believes th 
fellowship will bé sufficient for his wants 
till the end of the world. A second is an 
enthusiastic follower of Colenso; and a third a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Holyoake. By such an arrangement 
the State would undoubtedly be fostering in lectual 
m; perhaps to a much greater degree than those 
who sigh after ‘‘ comprehension’ would desire. It 
says to these men in effect, ‘‘ Make use of your well- 
earned leisure to enrich the national intellect. It 
ie, altogether for you to say how you will do it. 
With your opinions we have nothing whatever to 
do.“ One man might write a defence of verbal in- 
spiration; another an essay on the church of the 
future; and a third a demonstration that mind is 
nothing but vibrations of brain tissue. The govern- 
ment would do its duty in protecting impartially all 
alike from any popular attack on their position. But 
this is a matter of intellectual freedom, with which 
religion has nothing whatever to do, except to pro- 
mounce it right and just, according to God's plan for 
the progress of the world. Where then does reii- 
— freedom come in? Suppose a young man to 
ve read the third work, on the mind and brain, 
and to be much disturbed ‘by what seems a refuta- 
tion of spiritual life andimmortality. Who is to help 
him ? He may havea wise father, he may have clever 
friends, but the man most likely for him is the 
Christian pastor whose words have gone home to 
his heart. Now mark that in such a relationship 
ap eon. depends on ite free and voluntary nature. 
man has felt his words, he goes to him. The 
Christian teacher shows him that all scientific facts 
in this formidable work may he frankly and fear- 
leesly acknowledged; that they are but phenomena 
of the unknown substance of the world; and that 
faith belongs to the substance of our own life, which 
is of one piece with the universe, He urges, and he 
shows by hia own fearless confidence and gudly life, 
that faith is entirely independent of contingert 
nions about the relations of mind with nerve 
brations. This is something new now. This is 
religious freedom, us distinguished from intellectual, 
a subtle gift belonging to the bidden life of men 
which no government can touch. Of course there 
must be very intimate relationships between thie 
intellectual and this religious Jife. And as the reli- 
ous life is always essentially the same, while the 
tellectual varies from one generation to another, 
there will be constant need of ent between 
the two. But this ie a process of exceed ing deli- 
cacy, which the mind can hardly follow, still 
less can any act of Parliament prescribe. One 
age thought it blasphemy to say that tho earth 
went round the sun. Another age had accustomed 
itself to the truths of astronomy, and could — — 
the sun coming out of his chamber, re- 


joicing as a man to 
500 28 of incongruity 

common people 

our gladly, manage thus to 


swallowed Jonah or not.“ 


ugh spiritual sympathy, because the young | | 


of their intellectual and religious life? It is one of 
those secrets of the heart which are only known in 
their fulness to the Maker of us all. It.is one of 
those processes of life, in which the closest analysis 
always leaves some essential element undiscovered. 
It is like the yielding of the hard nutshell to the 
tender expanding germ within. It is like the 
homologous growth of every part in the healthy 
child. How clumsy and arbitrary compared with 
such a process is the proposal of Sir John Coleridge, 
for periodical Acts of Parliament to adjust the in- 


the faith, and should at once relinquish all the privi- 

eges it enjoyed by virtue of its union with the State. 
(Hear.) He could not see how Mr. Picton and him- 
self could both be Christians. 

Mr. C. Green said he should like to know in 
what respect the Free Church principle had favoured 
freedom of thought on religious subjects? When 
had the Dissenters given to the world a book like 
“ Essays and Reviews ? What was their treatment 
of Dr. Davidson—a man of profound learning, of 
extensive research, and far superior in Biblical know- 


tellectual and religious life of the nation! As well 


big for their bodies, It is only clothes—old clothes— 
that need lengthening out by mechanical work. Life 
does all the rest. So it is but institutious, universi- 
ties, schools, and such like, the old clothes of the 
nation, that want patching here, and lengthening 
there, to cover young England’s growing strength. 
But leave the life alone. It will take care of itself. 
Nor ever fear that religious freedom, unprotected, 
will not have the energy to adjust itself to growing 
intellectual life. That there must be suffering in the 
process no one denies. But genuine religious freedom 
can be attained in no other way than by the sym- 
pathy and confidence which are generated only in 
the free play of selective affinities which no govern- 
ment can control. Talk of the failure of free religious 
teaching for want of popular sympathy! Whence 
came the defence funds of Essayists and Reviewers— 
Colenso, Voysey? From what quarter come the 
cheers that hail Frederic Tempie Bishop of Exeter ? 
Ah! had he been elected by the suffrages of the 
people in a freely developed religious life, he would 
never have needed to withdraw as bishop what he 
published as school teacher. Let us believe in God. 
let us trust God's life to flow through and enlarge 
human hearts. Let us thankfully apply to the 
collection of knowledge, the resources which belong 
to the nation, not to a sect. And the living heart 
of Christ amongst us will never fail to bent to ever 
new emotion of wonder, and Ade thrill of delight at 
the expanding vision of the world. 

When the cheers which followed the reading of 
this paper had subsided, the CuatnMman said the sub- 
ject so ably introduced by Mr. Picton was now open 
for the free discussion of the meeting, with only one 
condition—that no speaker on either side should 
occupy more than ten minutes. 

Mr. Laycock then rose to ask a question. The 
gentleman who had read the paper had objected to 
the obligation of the clergy to subscribe the Articles 
of the Established Chureh. He wished to be in- 
formed if Dissenting ministers were not required 
to sign some creed before they were admitted to the 
ministerial office P 
Mr. Picron replied that he bad never signed a 
creed, that he had never been asked to do so, and 
that if he were, he never would consent. 

Dr. Sraxon said that he had been twenty-five years 
an Independent minister, and that he had never sub- 
scribed a creed in his life. 

Mr. Laycock asked, if that were so, would they 
appoint a minister who had no belief? (Loud laughter, 
and cries of “ No, no.“) 

The Rev. T. V. Trunts, of Clapton, must add his 
testimony, as a Baptist minister, to the fact that 
Dissenting churches, as a rule, imposed no oreed upon 
their ministers. It was understood that when a 
student went to a denominational college—Regent’s 
2 for instance, where he himself was educated 
or the ministry—that he held substantially the 
views of the denomination. If he didnot, he had no 
business there, since the college was established for 
a special purpose, and was maintained by voluntary 
contributions. There were lay as well as 
ministerial students there, however, and in the case 
of laymen no distinct form of religious belief, either 
expressed or implied, was necessary as a term of ad- 
mission. 

Mr. W. Green asked whether Mr. Laycock could 
not see the essential difference between the two cases? 
The Church was supported by the State, Dissent was 
maintained by its own money. The Church of 
England did not number more than half the people 
—in some districts a great deal less than half—and 
it was not to be endured that the property of the 
nation should be wasted in the maintenance of so un- 
just an institution. Looking at the great diversities 
in the religious teaching of the Church, the system 
was as foolish as to pay one man for infecting the 
people with scarlet fever, and another to cure them 
of that dire disorder. (Hear, hear.) They had no- 
thing to do, however, with High Church, Broad- 
Church, or Low Church, with bishops, deans, or 
chapters; if Episcopalians chose to clothe their reli- 
gious life in those forms, Dissenters had no right, 
nor had they any wish, to interfere ; but they would 
resist the tyranny of compelling them to pay for the 
religion of the richest part of the community. 

(Cheers.) | 

Mr. Hoop contended that great 4yranny had been 
exercised by some of the committees of Dissenting 
colleges. He knew one from which three young men 
had been expelled because of the“ unsoundness“ of 
their doctrinal opinions; and another, which two of 
its best scholars were obliged to leave because they 
differed from the creed of the authorities. In fact, 
there was only one college in England and one in 
Holland where creeds were not enforced as tests of 
membership. The German colleges indeed were free, 
but these were the exceptions to the rest of Europe. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hennxssx objected to the Church Establish- 
ment because it was too comprehensive. The Church 
should be not only the depository but the exponent 
of truth; but there was no diversity in truth, and 
a Church that sanctioned two such teachers as Colenso 


y ledge to any Dissenter of the present day? What 
might a father periodically stretch his children out ‘assembly of Dissenting ministers would have dared 
upon the rack, for fear their souls would grow too 


to ask for a commission to prepare a new translation 
of the Bible? (Cheers.) He was himself a Dissenter. 
(Loud laughter, in the midst of which the tinkle of the 
chairman’s bell apprised the speaker that his ten 
ro had expired; and he at once resumed his 
seat. 

Mr. WiLkINson repeated what he had said at the 
conference held at Islington last week, and sat down 
reiterating that, even now, he failed “to see the 
fundamental iniquity of an Established Church.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. H. M. H Ar exhorted the young men pre- 

sent to make themselves masters of this great ques- 
tion, and especially in its spiritual aspects. It was 
that view of the subject, as presented to his mind by 
the teaching of Mr. Edward Miall, that had made 
him an earnest voluntary ; and, apart from that, he 
felt that he should take but very little interest in the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. CauvxLL WILLIAMs was surprised to hear the 
statements made by Mr. Charles Green, but he would 
not be guilty of the folly of attempting, in the time 
allotted to him, to disprove the singular assertions of 
the speaker. Certainly his reading of ecclesiastical 
history had been very different from Mr. Green's; 
for he had always learned that the Dissenters were 
the champions of free thought, and had suffered 
martyrdom for their devotion to the cause of liberty 
of conscience. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Green here interposed by remarking, that he 
had qualified his statement by limiting his observa- 
tions to the last fifty years. 

Mr. WILLTIAus: Oh, that’s it, is it? The last fifty 
years! And so the Established Church continued 

ersecuting all who had the manliness and the intel- 
igence to differ from her and proclaim the grounds 
of their Dissent, so long as they were few and feeble ; 
but when they grew in number and in power, and 
were able to resist her dominance and her exactions, 
she felt her claws were cut, and tried to smooth 
them with her velvet paws. (Great cheering.) Mr. 
Green has spoken of the toleration of the Essayists 
and the Reviewers, but he has failed to tell you that 
their book has been condemned by both Houses of Con- 
vocation ; and as to Dr. Colenso, the great majority of 
the bishops and the clergy would go down on their 
knees and thank God if they could get rid of him at 


-onceand for ever. Read the canons of the Church, and 


you will find that every epithet of disparagement, if 
not of something woree, is hurled with vengeance at 
the heads of those who dare to exercise free thought 
or actin any way in opposition to the dista of the 
Church. They say we are in error; but, if we are, 
we at least maintain our errors at our own expense, 
and have no desire that those who differ from us 
should endow them. Then look at the subscription 
forced upon the clergy—think of that quotation from 
the pen of Mr. Wilson, himself a minister of the 
Established Church - reflect upon the injury to public 
morals which such a canon of interpretation must of 
necessity inflict, and tell us if we are not justified in 
seeking to redeem the Church from the intolerable 
bondage of State patronage and control! As surely 
as the Church in Ireland has been delivered from 
her thraldom, so surely shall we hail the auspicious 
day when the Church of England shall be disendowed 
and disestablished. (Cheers.) 

Other gentlemen briefly addressed the meeting, 
and after a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Picton, and 
the usual compliments to the chairman, the Con- 
ference was brought to a conclusion. 


THE IRISH CHURCH CONVENTION. 


The General Convention of the Church of Ireland 
commenced its sittings on Tuesday, February 15th, 
in the Ancient Concert Hall, Dublin. There was a 
very full attendance of delegates, and as the dis- 
cussion of the Draft Constitution to be submitted for 
the approval of the Convention had been carried on 
with great vigour in the columns of the newspapers 
during the preceding ten days, great interest was felt 
in the proceedings. These were characterised by 
great decorum. The Primatz, who presided, in 
opening the proceedings, explained the motives 
which had actuated the conveners of the assembly 
in fixing it for that date. He impressed on them the 
necessity of the appointment as soon as possible of 
the Representative Body of the Church, without 
which they could not obtain a charter, legally 
become possessed of the churcbes, glebe-houses, or 
lands, or carry out a scheme of commutation. 
Poverty was advancing on them like an armed man. 
Already not u few benetices were vacant, and although 
in thickly-populated districts there might be little 
difficulty thereby created, it would be impossible in 
rural districts for the inhabitants to maintain the 
churches in full operation without extraneous aid. 
That aid could not be well provided untiil they were 
reorganised. The Earl of Courrown moved the 
adoption of the first standing order, which provided 
for separate consultation by the se te orders— 
bishops, clergy, and laity. He eved this was 
rendered necessary by the terms of the 19th and 


and Mackonochie had ceased to be the guardian of 


22nd sections of the Church Act. He deprecated the 
notion that they should, as some proposed, seek to 
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act independently of the provisions of that Act. 
Such a course might cause some additional embarrass- 
ment to the Government and the Prime Minister, 
but he was at a loss to see what it could do to 
the Church. He believed that if they refused to 
accord to the bishops, clergy, and laity, the libert 
of giving a separate vote, no charter could be Me! 
A separate vote was granted to the bishops by every 
other branch of their Church, and he knew no reason 
why in their case they should act differently. He 
believed that the proposal “that the bishops should 
always vote separately, and the two other orders to- 
gether, unless when separate voting was demanded,” 
was in accordance with the resolution passed at the 
Lay Conference, which was to the effect “that in the 
opinion of that meeting, the clerical and lay dele- 
gates should sit and discuss all qéestions together; 
and at the general sitting the right of voting by 
orders should be conceded, if demanded by either 
order, (Loud cries of “Either order..) He did notsee 
how the bishop, sitting in virtue of his office, could be 
regarded as a representative, and he contended that 
the question had been left an open question by the Lay 
Conference. Mr. W. Spaicut, in moving an amend- 
ment to the effect that the bishops and clerical and lay 
representatives shall meet in the same chamber for 
the discussion and transaction of business,” contended. 
that the Draft Constitution excluded that just influ- 
ence of the laity which they believed to be essential 
to the vitality and well-being of the Church. Atthe 
Lay Conference, the vote of the bishops had been left 
out of discussion for the sake of peace, but it was the 
general opinion that the Conference was merely 
affirming the principle of two orders. The Rev. Mr. 
_ Gavwraitu, F. T. C. D., seconded the amendment, 

which was supported by the Rev. Dr. Reichel, and 
after some discussion was carriod by a large majority. 
The Hon. C. Butuer, in moving an amendment to the 
third standing order, That there shall be voting by 
three orders, said he had been induced at the Lay 
Conference to vote in favour of voting by orders, 
although it was against his own opinion, on the 
ground that without such a vote the double lay re- 
presentation would overpower the clergy. But he 
had done so on the distinct understanding that there 
would be only two orders—the clerical, including the 
episcopal, and the lay. He moved 


That the bishops, ‘clergy, and laity shall vote conjointly, 
except when separate voting ie demanded by either order, 


This amendment was seconded by Mr. Joux Mappen, 
of Hilton Park, and was still under discussion when 
the Convention adjourned. 


On Wednesday the adjourned debate on Clause 3, 
reapecting the separate vote of the Bishop, was con- 
tinued by the Dean of Down, who, whilst according 
the highest spiritual authority to the bishops, was 
strongly in favour of their voting with the clergy, 
and not as a separate body. He was followed 
the Bishop of Dexry, who, in an eloquent address 
pointed out the effects that would be produced should 
the amendment be carried. He consideted that the 
real danger that lay before the Church of Ireland 
was not that which was likely to arise from episcopal 
assumption, but rather that which might 
from the usurpation of tyrannical majorities. There 
was far less danger of our petrifying into an oli- 
garchy than of our disorganising into a rabble. 
Christianity was not merely a moral influence, or a 
spiritual enthusiasm; it was not a mere creed or 
doctrine, but it was a visible o isation, with an 
active and continuous lifo. Episcopacy had given 
the Church that colossal coherence which had now 
lasted for nineteen centuries. He did not ask them 
for rank or riches; he had more of both than 
either he desired or deserved; but he asked the Irish 
laity to trust their bishops, and with generous con- 
fidence accord to them their due. Master Brooxs 
then followed in a dry legal argument, affirming that 
the bishops had no separate vote since the Reforma- 
tion, but this was not received with much favour by 
the Convention. The Archbishop of DukLINx ex- 
plained that the bishops did not consider themselves 
bound by the details of the Draft Constitution, but 
that they were prepared to consider any reasonable 
proposition that might be brought before them. 
Lord Dwunsany considered u separate epis- 
copal vote not only essential, but also bene- 
ficial and invaluable. Mr. Roserr Hawitron, of 
Belfast, said that a victory on either side would 
be disastrous, and proposed a compromise. The 
most effective speech of the day was made b 
Professor JELLETT, who thought that two distinct 
questions had been mixed up—the separate vote of 
the bishops and what legislative power should be 
assigned to them. He proposed that the separate 
vote should be at once granted, and the other ques- 
tion postponed till Clause 29 came on for considera- 
tion. Sir J. Naprer declared that it was his own 
opinion, and that also of eminent lawyers whom he 
had consulted, that the bishops must vote separately, 
or the 22nd section of the Irish Church Act could 
not be carried out. He also read an opinion of Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s, strongly in favour of his view, 
and asserting that a separate House of Bishops was 
absolutely required by the terms of the Act. The 
debate was subsequently continued by Dr. Traill, 
Dr. Romney Robinson, the Rev. G. A. Chadwick, 
Mr. Bence Jones, the Hon. and Rev. W. C. Plunket, 
the Dean of Cashel, Earl of Bandon, Dr. Foley, and 
Lord Lifford. The Bishop of Conk made a strong 
and energetic appeal to the Convention in favour of 
the bishops’ separate vote. He declared that the 
bishops, one and all, were united on the question, 
and would by no means surrender their episcopal 
rights. After considerable discussion, it was finally 
agreed, on the motion of General Dunne, seconded 
by Dr. Reicuet, to adjourn the further consideration 
of the question till Friday. The consideration of 


wi 

Th 's sitting was occupied with unimpor- 
tant standing orders; the consideration of the 
twenty-ninth standing order, —s unlimited 
N of veto on the bisho 

turday, on the motion of the Duke of Abercorn, 
who stated that he hoped 4 private consultation 
they might be enabled to b 5 forward a proposal 
that would be satisfactory to al 


When the Convention met on Friday the Duke 


announced that he had ascertained the opinions of 
the prelates, but that time had not permitted him to 


become acquainted with those of the clergy and laity. 
He accordingly moved the adjournment of the Con- 
vention till half-past one. This was to, and 
a conference of certain selected clerical and lay de- 
legates meanwhile was held, On the reassemblin 
of the Convention, the Duke of Anznoonx moved, an 
the Duke of MancuesTer seconded, that the following 
resolution, which had received the assent of the 
bishops, should be adopted by the Convention and 
added to Clause 29 :— 

Provided always that when any motion has been carried by 
a majority of each of the other orders voting separately, or of 
both voting together, it shall be necessary that seven of the 
existing bishops aball be present, and shall concur in any vote 
dissentient from that of the other two orders, in order to 
reject the motion. 
To this an amendment was moved by the Dean of 
CasHgt, and seconded by Dr. Hart, F. T. C. D., to the 
following effect :— 

That no measure or resolution shall pass the Oonvention if 
a majority of the members (present aud voting) of any one of 
the three orders shall vote against it. Provided always that 
when any measure or resolution shall have reoeived the assent 
of two-thirds of the other two orders (present and voting) it 
shall be put to the vote of the whole Convention voting oon- 
jointly, and if it reovives the assent of a majority the afore- 
said measure shall pass. 

The Dean of CasuEt, in moving this amendment, 
said that whilst willing to give the bishops a separate 
vote, he did not consider that an unlimited veto was 
essential to the right execution of the episcopal 
office; and he argued that it was a strong point in 
favour of his amendment that it gave a veto to ever 
order. The Bishop of Msaru opposed the Dean of 
Cashel’s amendment, and said that all the bishops 
were fully agreed in that opposition. From the 
earliest times to the present there had been no such 
limitation as proposed on the bishops’ veto, and they 
could not accept it. If such an amendment was 

assed by the convention, we should soon cease to 
5 independent, self-respecting, and self respeoted 
bishops. The Bishop of ‘Tuam subsequently defined 
Protestantism, not as a wild confusion of every 
‘‘ism,”’ but as it appeared in the beautiful garmente 
of our ancient and Reformed Church, and urged that 
many in their zeal for Protestantism were attempting 


5 to lower the episcopate, in fact leading us back to 


Rome. The Dean of Cashel’s amendment was also 
opposed by the Rev. R. Hannay, of Belfast; Rev. J. 
N. Griffin, D. D.; Dr. Salmon, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Trinity College; and supported by 
Major F. Ffolliott, the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Plunket, 
Professor Jellett, and Mr. Bloomfield. On a division 
being called for—the clergy and laity voting con- 
ointly—the amendment was rejected by 379 to 212. 
This vote virtually decided the separate vote and 
veto of the bishops. The Duke of Abercorn’s 
amendment was 8 ut and carried, but 
the House adjourned before finally passing Clause 29. 
The bishops themselves did not vote. 


At Saturday’s sitting the discussion was continued. 
In the course of the proceedings objections were 
taken to the manner of the voting on the precedin 
day. After remarks and explanations by 5 
Dunne, the Primate, Lord Leitrim, and the Duke of 
Manchester, Mr. TEurLAR, speaking as a Northern de- 
legate, said he had voted against the Dean of Cashel’s 
amendment, but he did not therefore concede an 
t absolute veto to the bishops. He took his stand 
against that. The Dean’s amendment had proposed 
to provide that when two-thirds of the lay order and 
also two-thirds of the clerical order agreed in a vote, 
and the bishops opposed it, the reso 
submitted to the Convention voting conjointly, and 
passed if a majority assented. This motion was lost. 
Lord ABERCORN proposed to add instead— 

That, where any motion has been carried by a majority of 
each of the other orders present, aud voting, it shal! pasa, 


unless at least seven of the existing bishoys present, and 
voting, shall concur in a dissentient vote. 


The bishops had privately agreed to this com- 
promise. The consideration of the 29th clause was 
then proceeded with. It runa:— : 

No question shall be decided except by a majority of the 
clerica! and lay representatives present, whether voting con- 
jointly or separately. 

The Duke of Mancuestex “ pleaded earnestly ” in 
favour of the clause as amended by the Duke of 


Abercorn. The debate was unfinished at the hour 
of adjournment. 


On Saturday the Convocation adopted, without a 
division, the 29th standing order, relating to the 
bishops’ veto, as amended by the Duke of Abercorn, 


On Monday the assembly considered the preamble, 
and passed several clauses, iu oue instance inserting 
by a large majority the words or presbyter” after 
„priest as explanatory of the latter term. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


It is thought to be desirable that this bill—which 
we printed last week—should bo well supported by 
petitions, and especially by petitions from the rural 
parishes where there is no parochial cemetery, and 
the churchyard is, and is likely to continue te be, 
the only burial- place. 


„ standing orders will then be proceeded | — , 


being deferred till | th 


ution should be spe 


Exhibition ’’ on the 17 


in the Connty of 
(or, inhabitants of in the County of 
ere 

That, ‘your petitioners consider the pr state of 
the law in rd to barials in ohurol to be 
u R to a productive of man oe en 
» and have the right of burial 

weeny the only burial service which — 


Ohuroh. 


Tey 
That ists deem it a hardship to be 
denied the right of availing 1 services 
of their own ministers in the of their 


relatives. 

That, as the Established clergy may lawfully refase to 
read the Burial Service in the case of unbaptised per- 
sons, such persons are frequently buried without any 
service, and that much painful feeling is thereby 


That, as 8 believe the Bill to amend the laws 
relating to Burial, now before your honourable House, 
would effect the object which they desire, they pray 
that it may be into a law. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Preparation of Petitions.—As the resemblance of 
petitions to each other is in every case reported 
upon by the Petition Committee of the House | 
Commons, it is important that the forms used shoul 
be as varied as Le ge The subjoined forms are, 
therefore, furnished simply by way of 3 tion, 
and as an assistance in the tion of others. 
Petitions must be written, and not printed or litho- 
graphed. They must conclude with a prayer. They 
must not contain erasures or interlineations. 

Signing of Petitions. — At least one signature must 
be attached to the sheet on which the on is 
written; and the sheets containing the other signa- 
tures should be pasted on to follow, so that the 


y | whole may forma roll. Except in the dase of sick 


persons, no one must sign for anothor. Petitions 
may be signed by females; but it is not desirable 
that they should be signed by minors. 

the case of small places, it is well to add the addresses 
to the names. 


-free, if they I. ane the ende, are ad- 
ressed to a Member of Parliament, and are 

2 a0 to Dmg paged Rhy desirable Rony they 
should, as ar presen a member repre- 
senting the locality from which the emanate; and 
that, when the * is posted, he should be in- 
formed of the fact by letter. The town of 

2 

be ad- 


members may be ascertained on application 
dressed to the House of Commons, London.“ 


Liberation Society; or communications may 


THE COUNCIL AT ROME. 
despatches 


have been sent to Rome respecting 
fullibility from France, A 


The announcement that a ew 
and 


prudent, or the Ministry might be forced, by a 
of the Chamber, to recall the French 
Oivita Vecchia. Count Daru ex the opinion, . 


vote 


3 


in conclusion, that just now there is too much excite- 
ment and passion in Rome, and that it would be well 
for the Council to adjourn. | 

It is that Count Beust, on his own re- 

neibility, has made a most earn est tion 
to the Holy See respecting the twenty-one Canons 
N a fersial peotags aguiath aby pivoted wea: 
l a protest any oon · 
sequences which might be drawn from these or 
similar votes of the Council. 

According to a telegram trom Rome of Monday’s 
date, the rumour that the Council will shortly be 
adjourned is confirmed. La Presse alludes to a 
letter from the Archbishop of Paris, “ which seems 
to indicate a suspension of the sittings of the 
Council.” The telegraph aleo brings rumours to port 
same effect from Vienna. Cardinal Rauscher is 
to have given notice that he will shortly return to 
Vienna, and an adjournment till December is freely 
mentioned. 

The correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette, 
writing from Rome, Feb. 9, says: —“ For some days 
past the * A been very unwell. He has been 
twice attacked in the N his old complaint, 
and obliged to ring ſor help. He looks very haggard; 
but it is his ‘custom, when he receives strangers, to 
rouge his cheeks, so that the traces of illness are 
not seen.“ | 

Pius IX. does not apparently swerve from his well- 
known views. At the opening of the “ Christian 
he spoke of certain men 
who mooted the propriety of reforms in the Church. 
These men, he said, talked worse than nonsense— 
they talked downright blasphemy ; and this expres- 
sion from his lips was instantaneously rosponded to 
with enthusiastic shouts from the n of 
‘+ Viva il Papa Rò; viva il Papa infallibile!“ 

The exorbitant pretensions of the irreconcilable 

uced an unfavourable impression on the Armenian 


N 
r 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


Fes. 23, 1870. 


special dent of the Times describes a 
remarkable scene that took place in the Council on 
Tuesday week :— 

The 


is the exp 
of Mondovi, the same man who some years ago preac 
in the Duomo and 


atudied aud ring len — she bende . 
and very unspering philippic against the leaders 
„55 in -taie: oh feet that of a 
homily, paternal and unctuous, but Ghilardi soon fol- 

& more natural vein. He told the Galli 
German chiefs that were creating discord in the 
Council, and then proclaiming it to all the world. This, 
he said, was intolerable, and an end must be put to it. 
Such men were converting a most auspicious design 
into a scandal and cause of offence. He charged them 
with pride, with ignorance, with downright impudence 


— as far as he could venture to say 
it, with heresy. The objects of his attack found it 
rather too much for their patience, and exclaimed, in a 


great variety of languages, that they had had enough of 
this, and would listen no more. The Legate te his 
bell several times, but each side took the rebuke as ad 
dressed to the other, and the more he rang his bell, the 


— 


louder Ghilardi declaimed, and the more, too, did the 
French and Germans try to shout him down. They 
took to stamping on the floor and to beating the benches ; 
the Fathers are sitting on hard boards covered with 
Brussels er Then all at once they rose up, as 
if to rush out of the ball, addressing angry ejaculations 
tively asserted shaking their fists at him—more likel 
oe . 1 1 — wr sping with 
& quiver of emotion. 8 
ab. “db 1522 th sereeos, the 
7 rew open the oors 
got there, with everybody else in en 
doors were closed again. The Legate had managed to 
say, even when the Council, after a 
dismissal, was finally leaving the hall. 
The same writer declares that the vast majority 
of thankegiviog if they heard that the Council was 
suddenly ved. “These Fathers wish no cala- 
mity to Rome, but if by somes intervention 
and, still more, if she should find a little leisure 
necessary for the reconsideration of her Pontifical 
code, N de the happiest men under the 
sun. it 
this or that national section that prays for deliver- 
ance; it is the mass of them „ except the few 
who have been making this matter the meat and 
years, and who have vowed to make Rome absolute, 
or die in the attempt.” The writer adds in a 
subsequent letter: —“ I hear, again, that it is an 
realised 
Fathers in the Council, th: my will accept the 
Pope’s Infallibility they may be released by Easter; 
L, they are to be cast into the 
o * 


—and I must remind you that among other privations 

to the Italian as they passed the pulpit, and it is posi- 

crowd between the two screens, the door- 

tives, though the declaimer went on, and 

of the Fathers would jump for joy and sing a song 

Rome could only be reminded that she is mortal, 

It is not the leader or the rank and file of 

drink of their souls for the last dozen or twenty 

understood thing, and aoe gy by all the 
burning fiery a Roman July. 


there are seventy-seven speakers down 
Antonelli is horrified and 
slarmed. In consequence of the protracted discus- 
sions, it is stated that two additional clauses to the 
regulating ordinance are to be communicated to the 


ps. 

By the one they are enjoined henceforth to communi- 
mea p ye egg fo 
w 7 ers, who will then 

make a précis for the benefit of the Commission. By 
the on is prohibited of Decrees on 
their return from the Commission, the Fathers being 
thas restricted to a simple vote of placet or non-placet. 
bie exasperation. I ffirm that 

can affirm 
have declared them a wanton viola- 


body have addressed to ths Ambassador a request that 
he would telegraph to Puris their petition for protection 
against eo unjustifiable a proceeding. The immense 
ty of such an application—a cry of distress from 
i in Council to a civil force—is sufficiently appa- 
1 
is also stated that the last publication of Dr. Dol - 
linger has been referred to a Roman divine for 


diation of the views enunciated by the Munich 

vine. The meeting was a full one, but the pro- 

—— of the two prelates was rejected without a 

vision. 

‘There are some signs of yielding on the part of 
the Pope and his advisers, odious canons (which 


intentions has been produc- P 


r ble rights, and that a number of their | pe 


we ed last week) are, it is rumoured, to be 
een Oe the other hand, infallibility is not 
absolutely given up. Already,” it is said, there 
are flying about several specious forms of definition 
concurrently with the intimation that the Schema 
2 wey a peer ap: poor - of ba 5. being — 

a A of singularly supple powers an 
plausible e— Monseigneur Mermeillo 
of Geneva—which proposes to declare the Pope in- 
fallible when he speaks tanguam os et organon ecclesia 
—a mere play of words, constituting a snare to catch 
willing dupes.” It is generally felt that the Council 
must sit until it has done something, and the Jesuits 
are resolved that, in whatever it does, there shall be 
contained some decided augmentation and definition 
2 bw Papal we oe One — portico oo 
of these comprises the tions sought 
to be ra on the Episcopate— 

It is not only proposed that no bishop shall absent 
himself from his see, for however short a time, except 
with the Pope’s express leave; but they are to be pro- 
hibited from attending even political assemblies of 
which, by the constitution of their countries, they may 
happen to be members in virtue of their dignity, on the 
ground that existing general assemblies are no longer 
in conformity with their original nature as sanctioned 
by former Popes. What, perhaps, has given the 
d st offence is, however, the pretension to claim for 
the Holy See the right of presentation during vacancy 
of a see to all pieces of preferment in the gift of the 
Bishop, and the proposed limitation of Episcopal 
authority in the granting of dispensations, which by 
referring to Rome many cases hitherto disposed of on 
the spot, will indirectly add to the charges of peti- 
23 but also increase the receipts of the Roman 

ataria. 

In reference to these regulations, a French prelate 
of high rank is said to have exclaimed :—“ The only 
thing that still remains to be done is to send us 
henceforth all ready blessed from Rome the holy 
water for our use.” 

The Pope has commenced a raid on the newspaper 
correspondents. One of them writes: — I am told 
in official spheres that he has decided to expel from 
the Pontifical States the correspondents of the Times, 
the Colagne Gazette, and the New Free Press of Vienna; 
and the correspondent of the Times is said to have 
already received notice to depart. M. Dressel, the 
correspondent of the Allyemeine Zeitung, is permitted 
to remain a few days to arrange his affairs ; and the 
Pope is so far mollified towards Father Fredericks 
as to be content with his dismissal by Cardinal 
Hohenloe. Suspicion has fallen on Father Nicholas 
Worsak, theologian to Monsignor Strossmeyer, and 
one of the assignatori of the Council, who, as well as 
Monsignor Regnani, chamberlain of honour to his 
Holiness, has been dismissed from his post. The 
imputation on these functionaries is that they have 
not only given information to newspapers, but have 
furnished copies of documents before the Council to 
the diplomatic corps. On the day after the distribu- 
tion to the fathers of the project De Ecclesia, Count 
Tauffkirchen, Minister of Bavaria, protested to a 
German bishop against two of the ag a, — in 
that scheme, when the bishop, greatly confused to 
find the count in on of this information, ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the perfect exactness of his 
statement. Count Tauffkirchen instantly took from 
his desk a copy of the official document and pointed 
out the two propositions. The bishop thought it his 
duty to report the incident to the Pope, and hence 
arose inquiries which led to the dismissal of the. 
functionaries I have named.” 

Mention has already been made of a pretended 
bishop who had ventured to take part in the proceed- 


ings of the C&cumenical Council. The correspon- 


dent of the Univers confirms the fact, and gives the 
following details upon the authority of the Roman 

lice :—“ The 2 in question engaged a tailor 
n Rome to make him the complete costume of an 
Oriental bishop. When the costume was finished 
the ill-advised joker dressed himself up, and at one of 
the sittings of the con tion made his way into 
the hall of the Council, and sitting there with grave 
face and modest looks, listened attentively to the 
addresses, sometimes affecting by respectful gestures 
to express his admiration of certain remarks. ‘his 
di ful fraud he repeated on several occasions. 
At length, however, he was discovered. The gen- 
darmes warned and posted for the purpose seized 
him, and he is now in a Roman prison, to which the 
tailor has also been consigned.” 


REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


Archdeacon Allen argues in favour of alterations 
in the English text of the Bible. He holds that all 
the pleas eguinst revision are answered in the 
reface to the translations themselves. What 
is desired is that in the margin should be printed 
such words as would seem to nine out of ten com- 
tent scholars, if empannelled as a jury, to be 
amendments. Words that have a coarser meaning 


now than two hundred and sixty years ago should be 


changed. The same person ought to be designated 
by the same name in the Old and New Testaments. 
Words which modern criticism have shown to be not 
in the original text should be omitted. And certain 
other blemishes in the translation might be removed. 
In a recent number of the Guardian the Rev. Ed. 
Smart, of Munster-square, defended the Athanasian 
Creed on the authority of the text Mark xvi. 16— 
„He that believeth not shall be damned,” and asked, 
% Who shall dare to say that it is not part of the 
Gospel?’ Dr. Littledale writes in the Guardian of 
this week —“ 1 dare ſor one, and so will everybody 
else who is familiar with one of the most rudimentary 
facta in New Testament criticism, that the verse in 
— is not found in a single one of the older 
reek MSS.“ 


In a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette the Bishop of 


od, Bishop 


St. David corrects a misreport of his speech in Con- 
vocation. He says :—- 


I never said “ that no mere verbal or grammatical al- 
terations in the Bible would affect any doctrine of the 
Church of England; but that no doctrine of the Church 
of England would, in my belief, be in any im- 
provement that could be made in the Au Ver- 
sion. I might have added that, unless those doctrines 
3 
origina iptures, , A am 
correct and faithful wes Barve of the original text. You, 
Sir, had indeed reason to be ‘‘surprised” that I 
should have said “ that Dissenters had anything to fear 
from a correct translation of the Bible.” I do not even 
understand Lord Shaftesbury to have said that. Bat, 
for my own part, nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts. I observed, indeed, that the effect of a more 
correct ion might be to deprive preachers, 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters, of some favourite 
texts, to which they might look with some regret, which 
might prejudice them against the revised translation, 

that it was therefore the more desirable that some 
of the more eminent Nonconformists should be asso- 
ciated with Churchmen in the work. 

I entirely agree with you in your conclading remarks 


on a part of Lord Shaftesbury’s letter to the Times, in 


which, meaning apparently to raise an objection 
> the revision, he has unconsciously argued in its 
avour. 


On Friday Mr. C. Buxton is to ask whether her 
Majesty’s Government would take into consideration 
the propriety of appointing a commission with a view 
to a revision of the present translation of the Bible. 


Tux Bisnor or Cuicuester died at the episcopal 
residence in that city on or The right rev. 
prelate was eighty-three years of ag 
secrated in 1842. The value of the see is 4,200/. 
a Ser He had long been unwell. 

8 THIS A Lipset P—Nobody seems to ow so hungry 
about dinner-time as a bishop. Other Peersof Par- 
liament you may retain until after the usual dinner 
hour; but the episcopal bench have premonitory 
symptoms which must be attended to, and cart-ropes 


Scotsman. 

Or NNO oF Dusiin University.—The Dublin 
Express believes that Lord Cairns presented a docu- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone on Saturday, signed by the 
Provost, Senior Fellows, Junior Fellows, and Pro- 
fessors of Trinity College, Dublin, stating that, in 
their opinion, the Fellowships of Trinity College 
should, without delay, be opened to all, without 
W to religious oreed. 

1 Greex ArcupisHor.—On Thursday the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos by the University 
o m e degree was presen 0 

f Ca 23 The d ted to the 
Archbishop by the Public Orator, who delivered an 
address in the Greek language. The Archimandrites 
of Syra and the Greek Church in Liverpool received 
the orary d of M.A. On Saturday the 
University of Oxford conferred a similar degree on 
Archbishop Lycurgus. 

Tue Jamaica CRUnõH Synop.—The Synod 
assembled at Kingston on the 13th ultimo. It pro- 
ceeded to discuss the future government of the 
Church, and 2 the following articles of Con- 
stitution: —“ In the absence of any provincial union 
of the West Indian Dioceses, we desire that an 
appeal should lie to the See of Canterbury in all 
matters affeoting the fundamental dootrines or dis- 
qjpline of the Church, and that the union and com- 
munion of this Church with the Church of England 
should be by all means preserved and strengthened. 
The Synod shall consist of the bishop, the clergy, and 
the representatives of the laity, chosen as herein- 
after provided ; and the same shall meet once at least 
annually. That every 3 containing fifty 
communicants shouldelect one lay representative, and 
every congregation having 200 communicants or 
more, two representatives, this number being a maxi- 
mum of all congregations.” 

Tue Uses or THE SurPiice.—The Bishop of Lich- 


| field has issued a letter to that portion of the people 


of his diocese who reside in Wolverhampton. In it 
his lordship declares that the clergy have now a right 
fully established by law, to wear the surplice in all 
their ministrations in church. Dr. Selwyn thinks it 
roper to make known this fact, as the parishioners of 
Mr. Prior’s (St. George’s) church continue to mani- 
fest their disapproval of his costume in the pulpit. 
The Bishop concludes his letter as follows:“ I can- 
not allow libellous and unfounded charges and impu- 
tations to be circulated against Mr. Prior without 
waning the authors of them they are breaking the 
law both of God and man. I have carefully investi- 
gated the charges against him, and have pronounced 
them to be groundless. I believe Mr. Prior to bea 
faithful servant of his Divine Master, and a true and 
loyal minister of the English Church.” 
RrruakLisx.— War run Law ALTLOwS and Dis- 
ALLows.—The English Church Union have published 
a report which shows that the courts of law have 
condemned the following practices—processions, 
candles (lighted » blessing candles, incense, palms, 
mixed chalice, 
of the + by minister, kissing the Gospel, Cope at M. 
or E. prayer, albs, tippets, stoles, Dalmatioa, 
Maniples. To these are added—metallic crucifixes, 
figure of the infant Saviour, stuffed doves on Whit- 
sunday, collects read with back to the people. These 
are admitted to be the decisions bearing the trade 
mark of Sir Robert Phillimore, although, to a certain 
extent, acting under pressure of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal. The report then shows to what extent 
the Ritualistic innovations are yet tolerated; and it 
appears that Sir Robert Phillimore still leaves them 
; ion—1. Of such vestments as were used in 


the second year of Edward VI. 2. Of the surplice 


e, and was con- 


will hardly bold them to their seats after seven p.m. 


evation of chalice, prostration, sign 


more's judgment that the 
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mixed with a little water (i. s., provided the water 
is only mixed clandestinely). 6. Floral decorations. 
7. Prayer of consecration, with back to the people. 
8. Water-stoups for holy water, provided the water 
is not blessed publicly or the stoups by the 
minister. The report also infers from Sir R. Philii- 
resent dress of the 
bishops is not that which the law prescribes. 

R. Tempie’s Expianation.—The Bishop of 
Exeter writes to the Zimes:—“I think it due to 
Archdeacon Freeman to say that he was fully justi- 
fied by the letter which he had received in making 
the authoritative announcement concerning ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ which he made in Convocation, and 
that the writer of that letter was fully justified in 
writing it. I had not intended any such announce- 
ment to be made, and it took me by surprise ; but the 
making of it was owing, as I have since ascertained, 
to my own carelessness, and to nothing else, for the 
authority given both to the Archdeacon and to his 
informant was full. I am sorry for any annoyance 
that this carelessness of mine may have caused to 
either.“ The Bishop of Exeter was on Friday 
elected a Vice-President of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the An attempt at opposition 
4 1 — son — * — * * 
apsed. eacon , the suffragan op o 
Dover, was also Arr. 

A New Puassz or run ENO WMI Nr QuEsTION.— 
The Scotsman, referring to the Education Bill, says: 
In the last General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland some surprise and sensation were created 
by the Rev. Dr. Wallace proposing to settle the 
question of Church Establishments in Scotland by a 
plan which was, in substance, that the religion to 
receive State endowment in each parish ought to be 
decided by the vote of the parishioners. At the time 
we tried to show reasons for considering this pro- 
posal as extravagant or impracticable. Though 
predi in favour of anything coming from 
such a quarter, we could not see our way to it. But 
Mr. Forster's Education Bill would open up a way 
to this very project, so plain and straight that even 
Dr. Cook would hardly be able to err therein. 
When the religion to be endowed in the parish 
school is left to be settled by the local vote, it will 
puzzle the sharpest sophist to show a shadow of 
reason why the same course should not be taken as 
to the religion to be taught in the parish church. 
Assimilation between church and school will become 
absolutely necessary if we are to be saved from the 
most irrational and ridiculous reaults. It would be 
strange to have the religion which is to be 22 in 
the parish church settled by the State, or rather by the 
State of 200 years ago, and the religion to be taught 
in the parish school settled by a vote of the 

last week. One result would be, that in 
a great number of cases the people would be taught 
one religion at the church, and another in the school 
Sone on Sunday and another on Monday. Dr. 
Wallace’s day is coming, and Mr. Forster is his 
forerunner,”’ 

Tun Spanish CLAnor anD THE REvOLUTION.— 
Senor Castelar has been delivering another eloquent 
2 or series of speeches, in the Cortes against the 

te pay to the clergy, on the occasion of the dis- 
cussion of the Budget, in which they 2 for the 

ble sum of nearly 1, 800, 000“. erring to 
the projects of clerical reform which were to have 
been introduced (but were not) by Senor Ruiz 
Zorrilla, he remarked :— | 

The clerical reform could not be realised because of 
the combinations in the majority; because, out of the 
forces which had grouped themselves around General 
Prim, many had enlisted on the condition of doing 
nothing / Is it not clear that they cannot take an 
measures P A part of the majorit presented the Duke 
of Genoa, and the other part — 4 This won't suit the 
Conciliation!” Another ioa thinks of the Dake of 
Montpensier ; but the rest say, This king won't suit 
the Conciliation! We must coalesce on the person of 
the king! When there came the debate on the Crown 
jewels, @ portion of the majority abandoned it, and 
Viva la, Conciliacion / There approaches the ques- 
tion of the reforms in Porto Rico, and a part of the 
majority again show intentions of 80 ion, but Viva 
la Conciliacion / There comes, above all, the grand 

uestion, the question of questions, the question of the 

hurch and of the Ecclesiastical Estimates, the most 
transcendental of all—that without which the revolution 
is a lie—and another * of the majority gay, This 
does not tally with the Conciliation,’ and Viva la 
Conoiliacion / Gentlemen, what does this prove? It 
proves that the conservative elements which are very 
good for normal epochs are very bad for revolutionary 
epochs—in fact, the worst of all elements. When you 
make a revolution, to call to your side the parties who 
so much respect existing interests is the same as if a 
mariner placed a boy by his side to help himin the 
midst of the tempest. We come, therefore, to this 
question of questions—that of the clergy ; and this can- 
not be resolved by this Assembly. New catastrophes, 
new sacrifices, new violences and misfortunes, even a 
new reaction may come, and possibly in the end the 
hurricanes of a new revolution may at last free us from 
the clergy and the Ecclesiastical Estimates. Let, Viva 
la Conciliacion / 
Of course the estimates, both clerical and military, 
are being as presented by the Government, 
but on some of the items there has been and still is 
a considerable amount of skirmishing, and much in- 
terest involved in the debates, which now occupy 
the Cortes both in night and day sessions. 


A citizen of Newhaven, a Republican, recently 


refused to have his child vaccinated with vaccine | Church 


matter taken from the arm of a Democratic child. 
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MISSIONARY ORDINATIONS. 


On Tuesday evening, the 8th, a service was held 
in the Free Church, Aberdeen, for the purpose of 


—— Mr. Thomas T. Matthews, of Lancashire 
Ind ent College, as a missionary to the island of 
Madagascar, under the auspices of the London Mie- 
sionary Society. There was a congregation in 
the church, composed of persons of various denomi- 
nations. The ministers on the platform were Dr. 
D. Brown, of the Free Church 1e Aberdeen; 
the Rev. J. S. Wardlaw, Principal of the Missionary 
Institute, Highgate, London; the Rev. J. S. Cand- 
lish, of the Free East Church; the Rev. D. Arthur, 
Belmont ional Church; the Rev. J. O. 
Macphail, of Pilrig Free Church, Edinburgh; the 
Rev. D. Wallace, Dee-street Congregational Church; 
the Rev. T. Gilfillan, Blackfriars A. 
Church ; the Rev. J. Collie, Melville Free Church; 
the Rev. J. Duncan, Albion-street Co tional 
Charch ; the Rev. A. Yule, Rutherford Free Church ; 
the Rev. J. Hunton, Frederick-street Con tional 
Church; the Rev. J. Ross, Congregational Ohurch, 
2 Among the general audience we observed 
Lord Provost Leslie, and several cle en oon · 
nected with different churches. The Rev. T. 
Gilfillan o the service with reading and 
prayer. The Rev. J. 8. Wardlaw then gave 
a very rey description of the field of 
labour of the missionary designate. The Rev. D. 
Arthur put the usual questions to Mr. Matthews, 
who returned very full and explicit answers. The 
ordination prayer was then offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, after which the Rev. J. C. Macphail ad- 
dressed the newly-ordained missionary; and the 
Rev. J. S. Candlish closed the service with prayer. 

On the evening of the 10th instant, an interesting 
service was held in St. Augustine Church, Edin- 
burgh, when Mr. James Gilmour, M.A., was ordained 
as a missionary to Mongolia, under the auspices of 
the London Missionary society. The service was 
opened by the Rev. Dr. Gowan. The field of labour 
was graphically described by the Rev. Alexander 
Williamson. The Rev. G. D. Cullen asked the 
usual questions. The ordination prayer was offered 
by the Rev. J. S. Wardlaw, M.A. The Rev. Dr. 
Lindsay Alexander gave the charge, and the Rev. 
W. Muirhead, of Ohina, closed the service with 
prayer. 

On the evening of the 13th instant a special service 
was held in Claremont Ohapel, London, when Mr. 
P. George Peake, of Rotherham College, was ordained 
as a missio to Madagascar, in connection with 
the 1 Society. The Rev. J. O. 
Whitehouse opened the service with reading and 
pra er, and asked the usual questions, to which Mr. 

e gave very satisfactory answers. The field of 
labour was graphically described by the Rev. Dr. 
Mullens. The ordination prayer was offered by the 
Rev. J. Corbin, after which the Rev. Dr. Falding 
delivered a most impressive charge, and closed the 
service with prayer. 

On the evening of the 14th inst., as service was 


held in Trinity Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, forthe 


purpose of ordaining as missionaries Messrs. Hep- 
burn and Montgomery, students in connection with 
the London Missionary Society. The former is 
about to proceed to South Africa, the latter to 

The service was of a most impressive 
and solemn character, and took place in the presence 
of a crowded —— ation. After praise and prayer 
the Rev. J. 8. w, A. M., gave a very interest- 
ing description of the fields of Messrs. Hepburn and 
Montgomery’s future labours. The Rev. S. Goodall 
asked the questions usually put to candidates for 
ordination, and offered the ordination prayer. The 


J Rev. T. H. Brown, A. M., delivered an impressive 


ordination charge, and the Rev. Dr. Bruce closed the 
service with prayer. Besides the ministers alread 
named, there were also present the Revs. H. J. 
Bobjohns, B.A.; D. Lowe, A. Jack, O. Stewart, 
J. Black, and R. Leitch. 


The Rev. George Snashall, B.A., of Swanland, 
has accepted the cordial and unanimous call of the 
church and congregation assembling in Nicholas- 
street Chapel, Ipswich, to become their pastor. 

The Rev. T. Child, late of Castleford, Yorkshire, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation to the pas- 
torate of the church and co ion worshipping 
at the Free Church, err Kent, and pur- 
— entering on his public ministry on the first 

nday in March. 

Tun Rev. H. Warp Begcuer anv His CuurncH.— 
A section of the members of the Plymouth Church 
(the Rev. H. W. Beecher’s) have demanded a revision 
of the Articles of Faith of the congregation. Hitherto 
they have been seven in number, affirmin 
Divine existence; (2) the inspiration of the Serip- 
tures, and their revelation of an authoritative 
of faith and practice; (3) the Trinity; 90 the Fall 
and original sin; (5) the Atonement; (6) forgiveness 
for penitents and destruction of the impenitent ; (7) 
the General Resurrection and Judgment. A com- 
mittee of five, including Mr. Beecher, has been oa 
pointed for the revision of these Articles, and the 
privilege of selecting his four associates has been left 
to Mr. Beecher. | 

Hanno CHATEI., BIRMIXOHAM.— Services in con- 
nection with the settlement of the Rev. F. W. Walters 
were held February 13 and 14. Oa the Sunday the 
Rev. S. G. Green, B. A., president of Rawdon College, 
preached two appropriate sermons on The Christian 
* and “The Christian Priesthood.” On 
Monday a public meeting was held. Statements 
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was held at 
lenorchy tinction of 
the debt of nearly 300“. recently in the 


alteration of the cha Shortly 
through a sale of 8 &., 


in the final arrangement prevented the 

this meeting earlier. After an ample the 

Rev. W. ty - of Wirksworth, addressed the 
0 


meeting, and in following speeches special acknow- 
33 was made of Liberal subscriptions received 


from gentlemen whose generosity ie well known 
amongst our churches, and of the generous aid given 
* two members of a neighbouring 
* Rev. F. R. Bellamy, pastor of 

Tauranaxen Ssrwons at St. Pavt’s Caruun 
AND THE Mrrnororrran ‘Tapranacts.—On 8 


noble family. 
e church, pre- 


od, 
coming known that the Rev. H. J. 
vicar of New Windsor, was to the oustomary 
had the effect of 


sermon—a circumstance whi 
attracting large numbers of teetotalers from all parts 


of the metropolis, the reverend gentleman being one 
of their principal leaders, In his sermon, Mr. Elli- 
son spoke with much foree of the drinking customs 
prevalent in this country, of the waste i- 
ture occasioned by them, and of the formidable 
obstacles which they presented to the development 
of religious and social effort. He spoke of drunken- 
ness, not merely as it existed in this country, but as 
it was to be tound in Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
other places. Nor was the evil confined to home. 
In India, for every native converted by us to Ohris- 
tianity, we made a thousand drunkards. The drink 
p ed and impeded the way of the Gospel. He 
called upon Churchmen to arise and assist in putting 
down the evil. It was of no use to establish schools, 
working men’s clubs, and similar agencies, as long as 
the influence of the public-house remained undimi- 
nished. Convocation had awakened to the necessity 
of something being done, and he besought his hearers 
to assist in the good work. A crusade should be pro- 
claimed against intemperance, not merely in on, 
but throughout the country. 
the same day, a similar sermon, under the auspices 
of the National Temperance was 

by the Rev. J. P. Chown, of B rd, in the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, which was densely crowded 
within a few moments of the doors ees 
Temperance advocates can therefore rejoice in the 
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MR. FORSTER’S EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Siz,—There are so many good features in Mr. 
Forster's Education Bill, and the praise accorded to it 
is so loud and general, that one is afraid lest the great 
defects of the measure should not be thoroughly can- 
vaseed in order to their removal. 

Without taking up your valuable space with prepara- 
tory remarks, I would state that the great radical error 
of the bill is that it does not do away with all dogmatic 
teaching. Mr. Forster asks, “‘ How are we to prevent 
it?’ The answer is not very far to seek. How has 
dogmatic teaching been prevented in Ireland? Why 
qould not the same provision be made in England and 
Wales as exists there. The part of Mr. Forster's speech 
dealing with this aspect of the question, was pecaliarly 
weak and inconclusive. 

As the proposals in the bill now stand, the schools 
will be a second State-endowed,religious organisation in 
every parish throughout the land. The Government 
does not directly pay for religious teaching, yet the 
exchequer and the local rates will mainly support schools 
in which dogma and denominational tenets are taught. 
This will be a relief to the members of the Church of 
England chiefly, who will secure all their peculiar view 
being taught, and that at the cost of the tax-payers—a 
large proportion of whom have a strong objection to the 
catechism and formularies of that Church. In this re- 
spect Mr. Forster’s Bill will add immensely to grievances 
which all Nonconformists now feel. Mr. Forster himself 
acknowledges that it would be possible to prepare a set of 
Bible lessons in which dogma sbould not appear. If 
this were done it would obviate all difficulty, while the 
desire on the part of those who have founded denomina- 
tional schools to teach a catechism might be met by 
hours being set apart for this purpose. In this case no 
Conscience Clause would be needed, and no such clause 
can be made effective. Every one who has had ex- 
perience of the way in which the clergy deal 
with such matters, must be aware that a Conscience 
Clause is nothing better than a delusion and a snare 
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Farther than this, men are either incapable of 
r Pavesi 0 4 et nl being 
ght dogmas, or th ve an insuperable 0 
ending r that the confidence 
Mr. Forster expresses in the effectiveness of his Con- 
acience Clause, is utterly vain and misleading. Working 
men will not send written protests, however strongly 
they may object to their children learning creeds. The 
simplest and only satisfactory mode of dealing with the 
question, is to put the schools on such a basis that the 
purposes of sects and clergy cannot be furthered by their 
instrumentality. I earnestly hope that Nonconformists 
will at once speak out everywhere on this point, other- 
wise they will be forced to support a most insidious and 
effective means of State-Church propagandism. 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE W. HUMPHREYS. 
Wellington, Somerset. 


THE NEW BURIAL BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear S1xr,—Allow me through your excellent paper 
to express my belief that the time for giving notice to 
the rector of the parish or his curate is too long. Some 
time will elapse before the relations can determine 
where and when to bury their dead. „Then they must 
have opportunity to consult their minister, and he must 
have time to inform the parson. I am sure they cannot 
do all this in all eases, and have forty-eight hours to 
apare. The bill will, I fear, be impracticable in a great 
many cases, if it should pass without restricting the 
time to give notice. 


Yours respectfully, 
T. L. JONES. 
Machen, near Newport. 


BIBLICAL REVISION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Apropos of the proposed revision of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and the fears of your 
correspondent, ** An Independent,” would such a plan 
as the following be likely to meet the case, and obviate 
his objections P Let the work be committed to a fairly 
representative body, of perhaps about twenty persons. 
Let no alteration be made in the text without the agree- 
ment of a very large majority—say three · fourths - but 
let any two or more members have the right to require 
the addition of a note containing any emendation they 
think necessary, and specifying briefly the reasons for 
and against it, subject, however, to the judgment of an 
umpire that there is some reasonable ground for it. 
The same right of course to be given toa minority, who 
might dissent from the decision of a three-fourths 
maori to alter the text. 

y the adoption of some such plan, I think we should 
secure the immunity of the balk of the text from need- 
lesa alteration, and at the same time provide a way by 
which the unlearned reader would be informed of all in- 
stances in which there is any reason to doubt the 
acouracy of the Authorised Version; whilst, in those 
cases where it is impossible to decide with certainty, 
he would know of the fact, and how the controversy 


Yours, &o., 
A DISSENTER. 


stands. 


February 21, 1870. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday a bill was introduced by Lord 
Kinwarrp to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on ths mining population. Lord 


_ Carans obtained an order for returns affecting the 


Irish Land question. Lord Lxvabzu having pro- 
posed joint committees of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment for private business, a discussion followed, in 
which several noble lords reiterated their complaints 
that in the erly pee of the session they are left 
without work, while at the end of the period they 
are overwhelmed by measures which they have no 
time fairly to examine, and which they are com- 
EES in reply, sootel’ thet tor 
u. RANVILLE, " t im- 
mt measures would be pn de loss of time 
a t in. bd Lorp A in defending 
6G nen regret a approachin 
absence of Lord’ Gains fon the House, Their 
Lordships adjourned at twenty minutes to seven 
o’clook 


REFORM OF THB JUDICATURE. 
Oa F the Lonn Cuancea.ior moved the first 
reading of the Judges Juriediction Bill, which will 
enable any one judge of the Courts of Common Law 
to sit, upon the request of the Chief Judge, in any 
other court. He then called attention to the report 
of the Judicature Commission appointed in Sep- 
tember, 1867, and presided over by. Lord Cairns. 
The great defect of our judicature was the unhappy 
separation between our courts of Common Law and 

uity, eo that a man might go to one tribunal and 
have right and justice on his side, while his adversary 
might appeal to another court with equal success. 
Having traced the origin and cauees of this peculiarity 
in our law, he adverted to the proposals for its im- 
provement since 1815. The Judicature Commission 
considered the whole subject, and came to the unani- 
mous a that the whole of the su 


perior courts 
consolidated into one High Court of Judi- 


cature, with the power of dividing itself into separate 
divisions. This court would hand over the prope 
business to the particular division, but any judge 
might sit in 1 ay division, and from time to time 
a cause might be removed bodily from one court to 
another. The measure which at a future day he 
should introduce would carry out these recommen- 
dations, and would secure to a suitor that he should 
have his right determined by one and the same court. 
Another branch of the report related to the consti- 
tution of the Court of Appeal. This would bea — 
manent court, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
and it would deal with all cases, both of Common 
Law and Equity. Appeals would still lie to the 
House of Lords, and it might be desirable to appoint 
a judicial committce of that House at tho beginning 
of the session whose report must be affirmed by the 
House. He pro at an early day to embody the 
main recommendations of the commissioners in two 
bills—one relating to the Court of First Instance and 
the other to the Appellate Jurisdiction. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the prospect that an edifice 
suitable for the administration of justice would be 
soon commenced which would bring all the members 
of the profession under one roof, and thus conduce 
to speed, cheapness, and certainty in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

Lord Carrns expressed his approval of the mea- 
sures shadowed out by the Lord Chancellor, but sug- 
gested that the Court of Appeal should consist of ten 
instead of nine members. It was desirable that the 
present blots in our judicature should be as speedi 
as ible removed. 

rd Westsury congratulated the Lord Chan- 
cellor upon bringing forward a measure which pro- 
mised the most beneficial results. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was attracting an 
increasing number of colonial appeals, and there was 
no duty more incumbent’ 4 the Legislature than 
to make due provision for the hearing and adjudica- 
tion of these, which he trusted would shed a lustre 
upon the present Government. Lord Romitty at- 
tached great importance to some uniform system of 
procedure, He thought that an infusion of the lay 
element would greatly 1 gt any judicial com- 
mittee of that House. Lord RRDNGODALE said it was 
a singular circumstance that out of forty-eight appeals 
now before the House no less than twenty-four came 
from Scotland. The bill was read a first time. 
Their Lordships adjourned at twenty minutes past 
seven. 


On day the House sat for only a few minutes, 
and ted no public business. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On Wednesday the House sat only a quarter of an 
hour. Quite unexpectedly, and without discussion, 
Mr. T. Chambers’s bill for legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was read a second time. Bills 
were also brought in to remove the electoral dis- 
abilities of women and to amend the law relating to 
the summoning, &c., of juries. 


Although the House on Thursday was by no 
means so full as it was when Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced the Irish Land Bill, there was a very lar 
attendance of members to listen to Mr. Forster's ex- 
position of the Education Bill; and some dozen or so 
of Peers—conspicuous among whom were the Presi- 
dent of the Council (Earl de Grey and Ripon), and 
= Archbishop of Armagh—occupied seats over the 

PRELIMINARY BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. H. Surru gave notice that on the 15th of 
March he should call attention to the state of 
pau in the metropolis, and to the operation of 
the Poor Law upon private charity.— Mr. Mone 
said the Red River difficulty was in a fair way d 
disappearing.—Mr. Goscuen intimated the in- 
tention of the Government to propose that metal 
mines shall be rated for poor and other local rates. 
—Mr. Suaw Lerever said he intended in a few 
days to make a statement as to metropolitan tram- 
ways.—The Marquis of Hartincton stated in 
reply to Mr. Baines that the causes of the telegraphic 
delays (which were for the most part beyond the con- 
trol of the Government, and of which were to be 
credited to the unfavourable condition of the weather) 
were now in rapid course of removal, and that he 
hoped in a very short time no reasonable ground for 
complaint would remain.—Mr. Fortescus said 
that as soon as the report of the Irish Education 
Commission was ready it should be produced.— 
Mr. Fawcett undertook that if the Government 
declined to take up 2 — of Parliamentary 
election expenses he would himself give the House 
an opportunity of considering it. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. W. E. Forsrsr, in asking leave to bring in a | Pee 


bill to provide for public clementary education in 
England and Wales, began by enlarging on the im- 
portance of the question, which he said affected not 
merely the intellectual, but also the moral training 
of a large portion of the population. The respon- 
sibility connected with the settlement of such a 
question was great, and pressed with equal force on 
both sides of the House. He felt confident that 
hon. members opposite would divest themselves of 
all party considerations in regard to this measure. 
(Hear, hear,” from the Opposition.) The Government 
had not brought for ward the measure with any irt u- 
tion to offer what might be termed a compromise, 
for they were fully sensible that to be effeotual it 
must be a measure that must meet the real needs of 


the country. Last year, about 415,000/. was re, 
quired for primary schools in England and Wales— 
11,000 for day-schools and 2,000 for night-schools, 
The number of children upon the registers of those 
schools was about 1,450,000, and the average at- 
tendance about 1,000,000, representing, therefore, 
the education more or less imperfect of noarly 
1,600,000 children. (Hear, hear.) But in many 
instances the education was very imperfect, becaus3 
the attendance was often very irregular. These 
figures represented also a great amount of voluntary 
zeal—(Hear, hear)—and a great amount of willing- 


ness on the part of parents to send their children to 
school. He bore a warm testimony to the zeal of 
the local managers of the present schools. They 
were not about to ignore the fruits of their self- 
denying labours—of ministers of ali denominations 
and of * a in particular. But only two-fifths 
of the children of the working classes between the 
ages of six and ten were on the registers of the 
Government schools, and only one-third of those 
between the ages of ten and twelve. Consequently, 
of those between six and ten they had helped about 
700,000, more or less, but left unhelped 1,000,000; 
while of those between ten and twelve they had 
helped 250,000, and left unhelped at least 500,000. 
The unaided schools were the worst schools. His 
statements were borne out by the result of the 
inquiries made by direction of Parliament, 
concerning the educational condition of four great 
towns, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham. For instance, it was calculated that in 
Liverpool the number of children between five and 
thirteen, who ought to receive an elementary educa- 
tion, was 80,000, but 20,000 of them attended no school 
whatever, while at least other 20,000 attended schools 


where they got an education not in the least degree 


worth having. (Hear, hear.) In Manchester, not 
including Salford, with only 65,000 who ought to be 
receiving education, about 16,000 received no educa - 
tion at all. Manchester was also better than Liver- 
pool in another respect, for those who did attend 
school appeared, as a general rule, to get a 
good education. Leeds was as bad as Liver- 
pool: and so, also, was Birmingham. (Hear, hear.) 
The result of the State leaving the work entirely to 
volunteers was that where State help had been most 
wanted it had been least given, and that where it 
was desirable that State power should be most felt 
it was not felt at all. (Hear, hear.) Their system 
hitherto had been to help those who helped them- 
selves, and they had left unhelped those most in need 
of assistance. Therefore, notwithstanding the large 
sums of money voted, they found a vast number of 
children badly taught, or utterly untaught, because 
there were too few schools, many bad schools, and a 
large number of parents who could not or would not 
send their children to school. Hence came a de- 
mand from all parts of the country for a complete 
system of national education. They had now to 
cover the country with good schools, and to get 

arents to send their children to them. They had 

uties towards parents and towards their tax-pay- 
ing constituents; and they must not, destroy in build- 
ing up. (Cheers.) Their object was to complete the 


ge | present voluntary system, to fill up gaps, sparing the 


public money where it could be done without, ex- 
perc the system where extension was necessary, 
procuring as much as they could the assistance of 
the parents, welcoming as widely as possible the aid 
of those benevolent men who desired to assist their 
neighbours. (Oheers.) First they had to provide 
by ew that there should be efficient schools every- 
where throughout the country. England and Wales 
would be mapped out into school districts - borough 
boundaries for towns and civil parishes for the coun- 
try. In the metropolis they would take the present 
districts of the workhouse schools, and where 
they did not exist, the boundaries of the 
vestries. If, then, they got all England 
and Wales divided into districts, their next 
duty was to ascertain their educational condition, 
and for that purpose they took powers to 
collect returns which would show what in each dis- 
trict is the number of schools, of scholars, and of 
children requiring education. Wherever elemen- 
tary education was in all respects  satisfac- 
tory, that district would be left alone. To ascertain 
that efficiency, they should count all schools that 
would receive their inspectors, whether private or 
public, whether receiving Government assistance, 
whether secular or denominational. But he feared 
that the vast majority of districts would not be up to 
their standard. Ist. They should adhere to the old 
rule trat the school should be kept up to the stan- 
dard of secular efficiency which Parliament from 
time to time might think it necessary to exact. 2. 
bre A proposed to do away with denominational in- 
on:— | 
At present the state of matters is this. There are 


denominational inspectors all through the kingdom, 


crossing one another continually in the most curious 
and inconvenient manner. But though there are denomi- 
national inspectors everywhere, aud though there are 
concordats which prevent certain schools from being 
visited by any but a denominational inspector, the exa- 
mination into the doct:i1es of the denomination applies 
to only one denomination. (Cheers.) It is only in the 
Church of Eugland that inspectors have any power to 
examine with respect to religious doctrine. Now, we do 
not think that fair to other religious denominations. 
(Cheers.) We think also, and I believe that that opinion 
is shared by many of the most active members of the 
Ciurch, and by many of the most hard-working of the 
clergy, that such a condition is unfair. (Cheers.) No 
one can for a moment be blind to the fact that there are 

schools of doctrine in the Church, and I hear 
bard-working r complain that the children they 
instruet are subj to examination in religious doctrine 
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by an inspector ente 

their own, while an inspector visiting a Wesleyan or an 
Independent school has uo mew whatanes to make in- 
quiry into points of religious ine. But I go further, 
and say I do not believe that it is fair to the Church 
herself. In the Church herself there are many doctrina! 
disagreements, and we have agreed as a State not to 
attempt to deal with them. Well, then, this inspection 
of religious teaching misleads. While it fails to secure 
religious teaching, it oftentimes induces Charch 
organisations to relieve themselves from what, under 
the circumstances, is an unpleasant duty. I have that 
view stated in the strongest possible manner, much 
more clearly than I can do, by a high authority in the 
Church—by the Archdeacon of Berkshire, who has had 


more experience in connection with schools than most | Are 


clergymen. But if it be unfair to other persuasions, and 


scarcely fair to the Church herself, it is most incon- | 


venient and costly, and I may add, most injurious to the 
cause of education. 


They proposed, that after a limited period one of the 
— — of publio elementary schools sbould be 
that they should admit any inspector without any 
denominational provision. 3. The acceptance of 
a Conscience Clause would be required as the con- 
dition of the receipt of public money. He was glad 
to find that public opinion had very much grown in 
favour of that condition. The clause, which would 
be stringent, was as follows:— 


No scholar shall be required, as a condition of being 
admitted into or attending or of enjoying allthe benefits 
of the achool, to attend or to abstain from attending any 
Sunday-school, or any place of religious worship, or to 
learn any such catechism or religious formulary, or to be 
present at any such lesson or instruction or Rur 
as may have been objected to on religious grounds by 
the parent of the scholar sending his objection in writing 
to the managers or principal teacher of the school, or 
one of them. 


Some thought a Conscience Clause was of little use. 
His own experience was otherwise, Even the pre- 
sent clause, where applied, had been effectual. But 
the new one would involve not a building grant but 
the annual grant. Having gone thus far, the present 
restrictions of purely secular schools would be re- 
moved, but this provision would not interfere with 
schools which had received a past building grant, and 
would not accept the Conscience Clause. They would 
not receive the annual grant, but there would be no 
interference. The bill would give a year to all districts, 
to see if they could make up present deficiencies by 
voluntary zeal. If not, the State would step in, and 
they would employ compulsion where, but only where, 
it was wanted. Where new schools were required, 
the arrangement for their provision would be as fol- 
lows:—A year would be allowed to elapse, in order 
to see if the schools could be provided by voluntary 
effort; but if this source failed, then School Boards 
would be called into existence, and would be required 
to erect schools, the cost of which would be defrayed out 
of rates, aided by the Parliamentary grant. In towns, 
these Boards would bo elected by the town councils, 
and in country districts by vestries or select vestries. 
Absolute om would be allowed as to the persons 
to be selected, subject only to the condition that each 
Board should'consist of not less than three or more than 
twelve members. No ez officio members, or Govern- 
ment nominees, would sit upon these Boards; but if 
any one of them failed to perform its task of providing 
schools, the Government would step in, do the work, 
and then hand back the district to the Board. 
How was the cost of education to be met? The 
Government were not prepared to give up the school 
fees, which last year amounted to 420,000/., and 
might under the new system be doubled or trebled. 
To do so would be unnecessary and mischievous. 
(Cheers.) Why should they relieve the parent from 
all payment for educating his child? But there were 
exceptions. They proposed to give the School Board 
power to establish special free schools underspecial cir- 
cumstances, which would chiefly apply to large towns, 
where, from the exceeding poverty of the district or 
for other very special reasons, they proved to the 
eatisfaction of the Government that such a school 
ought to be set up. They would also empower the 
School Board to give free tickets as much as they 
pleased to parents who could not afford to pay for 
the education of their children; and would take care 
that those free tickets should have no special stigma 
of pauperism attached to them. The schools would, 
as u rule, be thus supported—one-third out of school 
fees, one-third out of Parliamentary ant, and one- 
third out of rates or subscriptions. e rate where 
levied would be a charge on the poor-rate, and if it 
exceeded 3d. in the pound, the district would receive 
additional assistance from the Parliamentary grant. 
The School Boards might either build new schools or 
assist existing schools, or do both; but if they as- 
sisted any school, they must assist all schools in 
equal proportions. They must not pick out one 
denomination and gay, We shall assist you, but not 
the others.” If they went on the principle of as- 
sistance, they must assiet every public elementary 
school. The religious difficulty had not the 
attention of the Government. They were disposed 
to think that its importance had been exaggerated ; 
and after much consideration, they had, as Mr. 
Forster announced amid general expressions of ap- 
2 determined not to restrict the action of the 

hool Boards with reſerence to religious instruction, 
but to content themselves with the enforcement of an 
efficient Conscience Clause. 


Now, just look at tho ages of the children with whom 
we have to deal. The great majority of them are pro- 
bably under ten years of age; some of them are over 
that age and less than twelve, and a few are over twelve 
and under fourteen. We want a good school education 
and good school training for such children. We want 
good schoolmasters for them; but those are not ages ut 
which children require doctrinal or dogmatic teuching 
to any great extent. It may be said, Why do you not 


whose sentiments are different from | prescribe that there shall be no doctrinal 


why not prescribe that there shall be no p tench. 
ing at all?” Why do we not prescribe that there aha! 
be no religious teaching? Why, if we did so, out of th. 
religious difficulty we should come to an irreligious diff - 
culty. (Hear, hear.) We want to | 
body of parents wish, always guarding the rights of bh: | 
of parents would wish that there should be religious trai 

ing and the Bible in the schools. (Hear, hear.) 


prohibited religious teaching, should we not be saying 


that the only book not to be used in our schools is 
book which is the foundation of the ‘we 
(Hear.) But then it may be enid that we: 


with the greatest care in order that 
doctrinal character Buchs be tenant A i 
don’t say that we could not do thi ther 


the opinion of the country, I should be red to en- 
counter such a task: but I say that it is one of detailed 
supervision which does belong to the central 
goverument—( Hear, hear)—and in which the great 
probability is, the central government would 
fail. (Hear, hear.) Again, it may urged 
that there are, perbaps, St in which the parents 
would prefer that there should be uo religious teaching 
in the schools—that the education should be strictly 
secular. Now, we take note of one fact, and we bear 
in mind one principle. The fact is this—that, as the 
result of experience, this question is found to be theo- 
retical rather than a practical one. It bus been found 
in the case of the voluntary pe that, however 
much they may talk about this difficulty in theory, in 
ractice that has not proved to be so very serious, It 
as been found that o men who have resisted the 
Conscience Clause as a provision of an Act of Parlia- 
ment have carried out such a clause ‘in their own 
schools, (Hear, hear.) What we say is this We im- 
on School Boards a practical work, and we say, to 
them, It is for you to carry it out.“ We arrive, then, 
at the principle to which I have referred, and it ia this 
—the principle of election. The persons who are to 
constitute the School Board are the members of the 
Town Council or the members of the Vestry, and these 
bodies are elected by the people. We say the members 
of this Board are persofis’ in whom you trast, because 
we do not doubt that parents will take care to élect 
men that will not raise religious difficulties in the way 
of education. (Oheers.) 
To secure the attendance of the children in the 
school it had been determined to adopt—" after 
much deliberation the Government have permitted 
me to put before the House —were Mr. Forster's 
words—“ the principle of direct compulsion.” 
(Cheers.) The principle had indirectly already been 
admitted. The Denison Act gave guardians the 
power of sending children to school who received 
relief. They might extend that Act by making the 
going to school a condition of relief. Then the 
short-time a might be extended to all trades, 
and extended to agriculture. There is another plan, 
that of giving educated children a certificate, by 
means of which they were able to get work easier 
than those who had not one. Then there was the 
industrial school system that is, the compulsion of 
children under a certain age. These systems might 
all go on together. The short time system might 


be revised. The Workshops Act might be made] 


more stringent, and there might be an extension of 
the Bleaching Act. Still they could not entirely 
rely on indirect compresion, and it would be made 
much easier if they would declare that it is the duty 
of a parent to send his child to school. In 
America direct compulsion, though seldom enforced, 
was useful as a moral force. It was proposed, there- 
fore, that powers should be given to the school 
boards to frame bye-laws compelling the attendance 
of all children between the ages of five and twelve 
under a penalty (to be levied upon the parents) of 
58. for each offence, unless the parent could prove 
some reasonable excuse-—that the children were 
educated elsewhere, sickness, or some unavoidable 
cause, or the absence of any public elementary 
school within a distance of one mile. [The 
announcement that the Government — 
to adopt the principle of compulsion had exci 
warm expressions of approval from hon. mambers on 
both sides, but the explanation of the mode in 
which it was to be carried out, fell rather flatl 
the House, and excited no cheers at all. 
School Boards were also to have authority to estab- 
lish industrial schools; also to use those small en- 
dowments which were not touched by the Endowed 
Schools Bill of last year, because they were endow- 
ments receiving assistance from Government. ‘They 
also gave them power to suggest amendments, which, 
if approved by the Government, might come into 
lag In conclusicn, the right hon. gentleman 
said :— 

Upon the speedy provision of elemen education 
dines our industrial prosperity. — 4 — — 


do what the grea: \ 

minority; and I have vo doubt whatever that the majority | .ary 
u- 

If we [i 


“Phe | re 


teaching— | in masses, and 


a) * 
5 
* IN 


consideration House. ght hon. an 
sat down — 6 = N N rae alen 


Lord Ronnmnr Montaev d . from 
Mr. Forster’s estimate of the educational donation of 
C 


the country, and went at length into statistics in sup - 
port of bis views. He held the Revised Code ans wer- 
able for stopping the increase in the number of 
schools, and ow the dest mode of supplying any 
deficiency would be to remove the restrictions on the 


system. The iva of 
vo ‘ , 


* 
the 
4 over. or 
10 ’ 

TIPE Tg tpl 
whet] o com p | p 
or not. He regretted, too, that the oocasion had not 
been taken to reconstitute the Education Depart- 
ment. 
* 1 — 7 = neg the — believin 
that it contained the germs of a ts 0 
national education. * A W 

Mr. Cowrun- Tantris eulogised it as 9 great stride 
in advance, made in a tolerant and comprehensive 
spirit, and possessing the speeial merit of starting 
from the present platform. Under the measure before 
them the Churchman, the Dissenter, and the Secular- 
ist could all work in union; those who believed that 
religious education was the only basis of morality, 
and those who believed — teaching of 57 
importance than mental culture, would under th 
system be able to carry out their views. 

Lord Sanpow that compulsory powers 
should be taken for acquiring school sites. 

Mr. Fawerrr i that the compulsory 
principle had not been fully adopted. | 

Sir J. Paxtwoton congratulated Mr. Forster very 
heartily on the general success with which he h 
surmounted the difficulties of the 0 e * 0 


1 4 
igen 


and it ought not 


regretted the bill did not propose to create an inde- 
pendent Minister of Bavoation, and doubted also 
whether the parish was the baat area to fix fora School 
r on. roposes combinin es. 

ere certainly al to be administrative 8 * some- 


where to combine small parishes, where the gedgraphi- 
cal arrangement allows of it, in order that due sc 
may be established for those parishes. I understood 
my right hon. friend to say that, in 1 0 rural 
distriots, his objeot was that no child should have to go 
more than one mile to school. , 
Mr. Forster: What I said was that if a child lived 
more than a mile from the school, the fact would be 
deemed a reasonable excuse against compulsion 


resorted to. 
Sir J. Paxtnoton: I think a mile is too small a 


district have to 1 upwards 

I never heard of the slightest 
pda around Same This is a point which I trust 
my right hon. 

ceed according 


which I have long contended, though 
minority, I am very glad to find is 45 
scope of the bill, and that is that whenever pu | 
is granted, then a Conscience Clause should be in exis- 
tence. (Cheers.) 


As to compulsion, oo he had recently reluo- 
“ come to the conclusion that it must be re- 
80 


to, he held that it ought not to be left to the 
local bodies to enforce it. | 


technical instruction to our artisans without mentary For 17 sake of your own bill, I advise you not to 
education; and many of our labourers are highly u- leave in doubt your proposals and intentions on the sab- 
cated, and for the most part unskilled. If vs leave them | ject of — ; and T and children 
any longer unskilled, notwithstanding their strong] should know what residuum me, after their period 
sinews and determined energy, they qill become over- ion i j left to them for their 


matched in the competition of the world. Upon 
most speedy provision s also, I fully believe, the 
safe working of our constitutional s . To its 
honour, Parliament bas lately decided that England 
shall in fature be governed by popular Government. 
I am one of those who would not wait until the people 
were educated before I would trust them with polit 
power- If we had waited until they were educated, | 
fear it*would have been long before there would have 
been u chance of their being educated. Now that we 
have given them * power, wa must not wait any 
longer to give them education. There are questions 
demanding answers, and problems thut nut b solved, 
und cap iguorant constituencies answer ad so ve them 
Upon the speedy provision of education depends also, I 
believe, our national power. The communities through- 
out the civilised world are gathering themselves er 


M rT Sd that the kingdom woold all be 
r. PORSTER: iD wou 
divided into school districts; but à School Board 


will not be formed unless the educational need is 
proved. 

The discussion was continued b Mr. Hinnzur 
who also pointed out practical difficulties in the partial 


and purely permissive application of the compulsory 


m. 

Mr. Warren congratulated Mr. Forster upon the 
occasion be had chosen for the introduction of the 
subject, because for some months past the country 
had been rather distracted, he must say by the ex- 
istence of two Leaguer, holding somewha fopposite 
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ht hon. friend te expressed a doubt as to the 
— of the as the unit. The 
rish was an im division for the but 


the ht be annexed for the purposes of the bill 
under the term of “united parishes,’ while 

more distantly situated would 
be “contributory parishes.” In reply to Mr. 


guard 

be a better body to choose the School Board than 
the Town Council, he observed that, while taking 
care of the rights of the minority, he deemed the 
beat plan to with to the religious 
difficulty was to leave the matter in the hands of the 
parents of the children. For ascertaining the amount 
of educational destitution in large towns, to which 
int the hon. member for Stcke had referred, the 
ded that there should be a distinct officer 

for purpose, and likewise other officers for the 
rural districts, where the labour of investigation 
would be greater. This bill did not interfere with 


the present arrangement with to Parliamen- 
tary grants for building schools towns, but 
the conditions on which 42 e would have 
to be considered on the bill ming law. Lord R. 


Ar 
the ins u were 
not — for the Government, because it was 
the duty of those to ascertain whether the 
religious education was conducted satisfactorily, and, 
if it were not, to recommend a reduction of the grant. 
As regards the mutter of the Conscience Clause, the 
Government distinctly thought that Parliament had 
a right to alter the conditions of the grents for the 
fature, but * had the 2 possible evidence 
from members of the Ohurch of England that, on the 
whole, they approved the new provisions. With re- 
a to the nompulsory principle, it was not the wa 
ite extension to run in advance of public 
„ and, therefore, it could only be brought 
into operation in those districts where it was 


approved. 

"bir S. Norrxoorts, in putting forward various prac- 
tical difficulties, said be wanted to know, and the 
hon. member for Oldham put the question Would 
the managers of that school have the power of calling 
upon * children to attend and compel them to 
atten 
Mr. Forsrsr thought he had done so by implica- 
tion. They gave the power of compulsion only to 
school boards, and in the case put there was no board. 
In a district in which the educational need had been 
proved, if it had been 1 1 within the year they 
gave there would be no Board, and the com- 
. clause would not apply. There might be 

noes of a district in w there were public 
elementary schools managed, as at present, by volun- 
tary managers, as well as schools under the School 
Board; and in such a case none but the School Board 
would have the power of 2 
In the course of the debate Mr. Melly, Mr. Wheel - 
house, and Mr. Whalley aleo made o tions in 
i approval of the bill. It was read a first 


Mr. Forster fixed the second reading for March 
14, intimating that the committee would not be taken 


Easter. 
Mr. Dopps afterwards tin a bill to facili- 
tate the revesting of 
motion of the same g 


‘was appointed to ing into the Salmon Fishery 
Laws. 


The House adjourned at ten minutes past ten 
o’clock. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
On Friday the information elicited 7 
run - 


despatch to the 


Fe: jee Ielands, requiring him to forward suggestions 
for the regulation of the traffic, and if that were im- 
1 tur its suppression ; that 100 soldiers have 

n tri ined for employment in the telegraph de- 
partment; and that O’Donovan Rossa has not, as 
erroneously reported by some of the Irish news- 
papera, been lately flogged, or, indeed, subjected to 


absence of 
domestic 


of Mr. Collins), to 


| punishment except the imprisonment which he 
| is endengelng untae’ the sentence of the court by 


which he was convicted of treason-felony.—Mr. 
Wuattzy sought to extract from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some information as to the manner in 
which he proposes to deal with the income-tax ; but 
Mr. Low very naturally declined to antici his 
financial statement by partial disclosures of his pur- 
poses with r to this or any other duty.—In the 
r. Walpole, who is prevented by a 
affliction from taking his place in the 
House, Mr. T. Cxampers consented (at the instance 

o the Committee upon the 
eceased Wife’s Sister Bill until 
April 27, the first Wednesday after the 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


with a 
Wednesday, 
Easter recess 


Upon the formal motion for going into Committee 
of upply, Mr. Horus, at some called the 
attention of the House to the present position of our 


consalar service. The chief points which were made 
by the member for Hackney were that the consular 
service is too expensive, and that its efficiency is 
diminished by its being placed under the — of 
the Foreign Office, ins of under that of the Board 
of Trade. The main business of our consuls, he 
maintained, was, and ought to be, connected with 
commerce. The hon. gentleman quoted the recom- 
mendations of successive committees, and complained 
bitterly of the indifference which the Foreign Office 
had shown to their suggestions. The resolutions 
which he pro were seconded by Mr. Easrwicx, 
who ially recommended the transfer of the con- 
trol of our consuls to the Board of Trade, and depre- 
cated the encouragement of consuls to neglect their 
commercial functions, and engage in political busi- 
ness, which arose from their connection with the 
Foreign Office. Mr. R. Snaw reminded the House 
that a Committee had already been appointed to 
examine the whole subject of our diplomatic and 

services; and as Mr. Otway, on the part 
of the Government, objected to fettering the discre- 
tion of that Committee by the declaration of the 
opinion of the House upon any part of the question, 

r. Holms consentei to withdraw his resolutions. 
Mr. Grant Durr moved the secon ing of the 
East India (Laws and Regulations) Bill. Sir C. 
WINGFIELD criticised some of the provisions of the 
measure, but did not oppose the second reading, and 
the bill was allowed to pass this stage without objec- 
tion. 

The Select Committee upon the Abyssinian War 
was reappointed at the instance of Mr. Bo wa, 
acting for Mr. Oandlish. 

EQUALISATION OF POOR-RATES IN LONDON. 

Mr. Goscuen next brought in his bill for provid- 
ing for equal distribution over the whole metropolis 
of a further portion of the charge for poor relief. In 
support of it he reminded the House that of the 
1,400, 0001. now spent by the metropolis on poor 
relief, 400,000/, was already placed on the common 
fund, to the t relief of the poorer parishes, 
twenty-six receiving aid from the common 
fund, and fifteen 


contributing to it. This 
equalisation he showed, though it had —4—— 
led to increased o particularly in salaries, had 
greatly improved the character of poor relief, and 
ecked the increase of — the improve- 
ment being most remarka the treatment of 
children, of lunatics, and the establishment of dispen- 
saries. The bill proposed to place on the common 
fund a contribation to the unions of 3s. 6d. a week 
for every adult inmate of a workhouse, with due 
security against overcrowding, and the result would 
be that 650,000/. a year, or about half of the whole 
charge of relief, would henceforth be paid out of the 
ee fund. 8 “an 
r. ScLatzR-Boortu, though not opposed to equali- 
sation, was rather startled by this increase, and saug - 
gested that, instead of a specific contribution, a pro- 
portion only of the cost of in-door maintenance 
should be charged on the common fund. Mr. 
M’Cuttace Torrens and Dr. Brewsr joined in 
objecting oy to equalisation, unaccompanied by 
local control representation; while Mr. Locks 
hailed the bill as a step in the right direction; and 
after some observations from Mr. Wuatzey, the bill 
was read a first time. 

Mr. PrnisorL obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to compel railway companies to provide foot- 
warmers for second and third-class passengers, 
‘whenever the weather is such as to cause suffering 
without them.” 


The House adjourned at ten minutes past nine. 


Before the commencement of public business on 
Monday, Mr. Disraeli entered the House, and re- 
— 1 27 short time. On taking his seat he was 


mittee | Warmly contratulated. The right hon. gentleman 


W 4 
Mr. Walpole, who has been unwell, also took his 
seat for the firat time this session. 


PRELIMINARY BUSINESS, 

Mr. RrLanps gave notice that he would, on the Ist 
of March, ask leave to introduce a bill to provide for 
the closing of publio-bouses throughout the whole of 
Sunday. The Home Szcretary named Friday, the 
4th of March, #8 the day on which he will introduce 
$.e bill for the amendment of the licensing system; 
Mr. Arxrox explained the difficulties which prevent 
the connection of the subway at the foot of West- 
minster Bridge with the Thames Embankment or 
Cannon row; Mr. Giapstonr declined to fix the 
date at which he will introduce the bill to abolish 
religious tests in the Universities, till he saw a 
reasonable prospect of proceecing within a moderate 
time with the ulterior stages of the bill; and Mr. 
Goschzx informed the House that by the measure 


rating. 


which is in preparation to alter the incidence of 
rating, used for public purposes will be 
rendered assessable to local rates. 

Mr. Monse11 (in reply to Mr. Gilpin) said he had 
that evening laid on the table a correspondence which 
would fally explain the position of the Basuto tribes 
in South Africa. Sir P. Wodehouse considered the 
recent treaty entered into with the Boers was upon 
the whole favourable to the Basutos, and it was 
accordingly approved by her Majesty’s Government. 
Sir P. Wodehouse had made every provision for the 
protection of those who, owing to war, had been 
driven from their homes. 


REGULATION OF MINES. 


There was no tion to the Mines Regulation 
and Inspection Bill, the second reading of which was 
moved by Mr. Bruce, but a good deal of time was 


spent in criticising its details and making suggestions 
for the improvement of its provisions. The general 


scope of the measure is similar to that of the bill 
which was brought in with a similar object last year, 
but many alterations have been introduced into some 


ok its clauses, and these alterations seem as a rule 


to be recognised as improvements. In the course of 
the conversation Mr. J. LAxcASTER, one of the mem- 
bers for Wigan, made his maiden speech, and offered 
some valuable practical suggestions as to the working 
and management of mines; while Mr. G. ELLI0T, who 
was nearly equally inexperienced in Parliamentary 
speaking, gave the House the benefit of his know- 
ledge of mining affairs; and Mr. Ropgn, one of the 
representatives of Stoke, also made his first appear- 
ance as a debater. The bill was read a second time, 
and the Committee was fixed for the 18th March. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in moving the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the propriety of 
dividing the payment of rates between owners and 
occupiers, stated in detail the measures which had 
been adopted by the Government during the recess 
to collect information upon the subject of local 
taxation, and took occasion to inform the Heuse that 
in the measure which they proposed to introduce to 
extend the incidence of rates, they did not intend 
to render personal property liabletorating. Passing 
from these topics to the immediate object of the 
inquiry which he proposed to institute, he discussed 
at some length the question who actually pays the 
rates—the owner or the occupier; and expressed a 
pretty decided opinion that the payment ought to 
be divided between the two. If such a division was 
to take place, however, it would be to 
provide for the proper representation of owners upon 
the local bodies which administered the rates, and 
this subject also he proposed to refer to the com- 
mittee which he asked the House to appoint. 

Sir M. Lorzs maintained that the appointment of 
this committee would not touch the main question 
which was — those who complained of the 
weight of local on, and expressed apprehensions 
lest the division hinted at by the President of the 
Poor Law Board might separate the oocupiers from 
the owners in their action in this matter, and. in 
defence of the principle that personal property 
ought to be made to contribute to local rates. In 
conclusion, he moved an amendment deferring the 
appointment of the committee until the Government 
had produced their promised measure for extending 
the incidence of rating. This proposal was sup- 
ported by Colonel Barttelot, Sir L. Palk, and Mr. 
Scourfield, who complained that many items of what 
was really national expenditure were charged upon 
the local rates. 

Mr. Harpy suggested a verbal amendment in the 
terms of reference, so as to prevent its being under- 
stood as an admission that all the purposes 
to which the sums raised by rates were applied, 
were really ‘‘local” purposes; and at the same 
time asked the Government to refer to this com- 
mittee the bill for extending the incidence of 
Mr. Gladstone assented to the amendment 
suggested, and entirely disclaimed any intention to 
prejadge any part of the question; but at the same 
time he reminded his opponents that, if personal 
property was exempted from liability to local rates, 
real property enjoyed many exemptions from im- 
perial taxation, and pointed out that if a proposal 
was made to put an end to one set of exemptions the 
other must necessarily come under consideration. 

After this the discussion wandered into a variety 
of topics not immediately connected with the subject 
matter of Mr. Goschen’s proposal; bat in the end 
Sir M. Lopgs withdrew his amendment, and the 
appointment of the Committee was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Mr. Lock brought in a Bill to amend the Smoke 
Nuisances Acts, so far as they relate to bakehouses. 

The House adjourned at ten minutes past twelve 
6 clock. 3 


Tux Sirk Famine.—The silk famine is running its 
course. Already have silken fabrics become almost 
solely an article of luxury. The imports of raw silk 
have fallen off 40 per cent. ; prices have risen 100 
percent. The well-known useful silk can no longer 
be manufactured profitably, because it cannot be pro- 
duced at a price which can compete with other 
fabrics. Manufacturers, therefore, are abandoning 
their trade, and weavers have to seek other work, or 
suffer the extreme poverty and want which attend 
pirtial employment. A general distress presses upon 
the whole trade, excepting the few branches occupied 
in producing the richest and moet valuable classes of 
goods, for which wealth and fastion are at all times 
content to pay the. inevitably enhanced cost. 
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Court, @Oficial, and Personal News. 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and Prince Leo- 
pold, arrived at Windsor on Friday evening from 
Osborne. 

The Bishop of Exeter arrived at Windsor Castle 
on Saturday, and on Sunday preached before the 
Queen and the Royal Family in her Majesty’s private 
chapel. 

d Wednesda , Mra. Gladstone held her second 
assembly at Carlton House-terrace. The reception 
was numerously attended. ; 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday, at which 
all the Cabinet Ministers were present, except Mr. 
Bright and the Duke of Argyll. 

he Lancet says the health of Mr. Bright has 
undergone a slight improvement. He is, however, 
still suffering from symptoms of nervous depression. 
There is, nevertheless, every reason to hope that 
physical and mental repose will restore his health. 
Mr. Bright remains at Norwood. neh nee 

The recent severe weather had a depressing in- 
fluence upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and has 
somewhat delayed the progress of his otherwise rapid 
recovery. His Grace was not quite so well on Thurs- 
day, but on Friday the symptoms had abated, and 
his state was much more satisfactory. 

Lord Derby's stud is advertised for sale. The sale 
will take place at Knowsley, on the Friday after the 
Liverpool steeplechase. i 

The Postmaster-General received a deputation of 
Scotch members on Friday, who urged the necessity 
of establishing a halfpenny postage. In reply, the 
Marquis of Hartington said he saw no objection to 
the proposal, but that he must first of all inquire 
what would be its financial effect. 

The Assistant-Solicitor to the Treasury, Mr. 
Augustus K. Stephenson, has been appointed tem- 

rarily to perform the duties of Registrar of 

rieudly Societies, pending the decision of Parlia- 
ment upon the measure affscting that offive which 
has been introduced ty the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The Mar uis of Hartington, in reply to a memo- 
rial from Liverpool regarding telegraphic delays, 
atates that fresh hands have been put on, and he 
hopes that when the atmospheric disturbances have 
subsided, the office will be equal to the work. An 
additional wire has been ordered for Liverpool. 

Lord Cairns has started for Mentone, and intends 
to remain there till Easter. It is stated that his lord - 
ship is not at all out of health. : 

Eight young members of the Royal family of My- 

sore have arrived in England—four to study for the 
Civil Service and four for the Bar. 
It is stated that Mr. Baxter has made further dis- 
coveries of corrupt practices at one of the Govern- 
ment establishments, which, when they come before 
the public, will show the necessity of that thorough 
overhaul which every department of the public 
service is undergoing at present. : 

It is rumoured that the Queen is preparing a com- 
penion work to the Life of the Prince Consort — 
an autobiography of herself, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Sournwank.— The election for Southwark has 
resulted in the return of a Conservative. On Wed- 
nesday morning great interest was manifested as to 
the issue of the contest, and during the progress of 
the polling the excitement increased. At nine o'clock 
Mr. Odger was more than 100 votes ahead of Colonel 
Beresford, Sir Sydney Waterlow being at the bottom 
of the list; but at eleven o’clock matters changed, 
and the Conservative candidate had the 3 
position. Mr. Odger's supporters rallied between 
one and two o'clock, and shortly afterwards Sir 
Sydney Waterlow retired from the contest, his success 
being considered hopeless. This, however, did not 
tend to alter the relative position of the other candi- 
dates, and at four o’clock the Coneervative was far 
ahead. On Thureday the official declaration took 


place in the presence cf a large crowd. The votes 
given were— 


Colonel Beresford 


ee ee ee 4,684 
Mr. Odger 4 „ $082 
Bir S. Waterlow 2,936 


showing a majority of 304 for Colonel Beresford, who 
was accordingly declared duly elected. At the last 
general election there were also three candidates, and 
the votes recorded on that occasion were as follows : 
Mx. Locke, 6,027; Mr. Layard, 5,908; Mr. Cotton, 
2,495. The number of registered electors in the 
borough is 17,703. 

Bripcnortu.—On Wednesday Mr. W. Foster was 
elected without opposition, in succession to Mr. 
Whitmore, who was lately one of the Conservative 
whips. Mr. Foster promised to give independent 
W ol to the present Government. 

ONDONDERRY.—The contest in Londonderry has 
resulted in the return cf the new Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Dowse. The numbers were :— 

Serjeant Dowse ve oe . 680 

Mr. Baxter ee 125 692 
showing a majority of 88 in favour of the former. 
There was a collision between the rival parties, and 
2 pane ye were seriously injured. It is said that 
Lo laud John Hamilton was assaulted, but not 
hurt. At night the streets in the lower part of the 
town were illuminated in honour of Mr. Dowse. A 
ortion of the Liberals refused to abandon the torch. 
light procession, but kept outside the wall. When 
passing Banks’-place a volley of stones was thrown 
. from the wall. Afterwards the mob, which at one 


time numbered upwards of 7,000, attempted to force 
the gates, but they were kept back at the 2 of 
the bayonet. The priests endeavoured to allay the 
excitement, which was intense. The mobs were very 
threatening. 

a 2 * 2 of ree age took 
place yesterday morning. r. Di our 
10 Independent,” virtually Gnas a: the 
Hon. Auberon Herbert (Liberal) were duly proposed 
and seconded, and each addressed the crowd, but the 
uproar caused by tho lambs was too great to 
allow either of them to be heard. The show of hands 
was declared by the mayor to be in favour of Mr. 
Herbert. On Saturday Mr. Seymour’s two daughters 
canvassed Nottingham and distributed in the public 
streets and market-place photographs of their father 
in his robes as Recorder for Newvastle, also cards 
bearing the following inscription :—‘ Nottingham 
Election, 1870.—Miss Seymour solicits your vote 
and interest on behalf of her father, W. Digby 
Seymour.” In the afternoon the Hon. A. Herbert 
and George Potter made a suburban tour among the 
working men, by whom they were well received; and 
in the evening Mr. Mundella, M.P., addreased a 
crowded meeting. Mr. Augustus Thorne, the Con- 


servative candidate, has retired in favour of Mr. 
Seymour, 


Malpsroxz.— Mr. Applegarth, who came ‘forward 
as a working man’s candidate in the Liberal interest, 
has retired from the contest. He gives as an explana- 
tion of this decision that he arrived too late in the 
field to make headway against the popular feeling in 
favour of Sir John Lubbock (Liberal), and in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Foster White (Conservative). 


ROXBURGHSHIRE.—Sir William Scott, the Liberal 
member for this county, has resigned, owing to ill- 
health. The Marquis of Bowmont, the eldest son of 
the Duke of Roxburgh, has come forward in the 
Liberal interest, and will, it is expected, be elected 
without opposition. 

TIPPERARY.—The nomination takes place to-day. 
O’Donovan Rossa will be again proposed, and if the 
sheriff refuses to receive him Kickbam will be proposed, 
but it is doubtful if he will stand. Mr. Heron does not 
make way. He has been stoned and hooted at Clonmel. 
Peter Gill has issued an. address as the Nationalist 
candidate to the electors of Tipperary. He refers to 
Rossa “as our chosen and fairly elected represen- 


tative, the brave, unconquerable Irish martyr, 
O’Donovan Rossa.” fo 


RECEPTION OF THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


At the meeting of the Irish Liberal members, held 
in the Tea Room on Thursday last, about twenty re- 
presentatives were present. Numerous letters of 
adhesion to the principle of the Government scheme 
were received from members who, from various 
causes, were unable to attend the meeting. The chair 
was taken by Colonel French, and Mr. Murphy. acted 
as secretary. Among those present were Mr. W. H. 
Gregory, Mr. Maguire, Mr. G. H. Moore, Sir John 
Gray, Sir George Colthurst, Major Gavan, and Mr. 
O'Reilly. The meeting passed a resolution to support 
the Government scheme. The vote was all but 
unanimous, only one member declining to pledge 
himself positively until he had consulted the wishes 
of his constituents, 


The Morning Post says it has reason to believe that 
the principal Irish landowners connected with the 
Conservative party have expressed their willingness 
to accept the general principle of the Irish Land Bill. 

The Cork Farmers’ Club has referred the Irish 
Land Bill to a committee to report on its provisions. 
The general opinion of the club is said to be that the 
principles of the bill are good, but that there are too 
many conditions in the interest of the landlords, At 
the meeting of the Limerick and Clonmel Clubs dis- 
satisfaction was expressed at some parts of the bill, 
the chairman of the Limerick Club expressing the 
opinion that no legislation at all would be preferable 
to the passing of the measure in its present form. 


The Irish“ National” papers of course condemn the 
Land Bill. The Nation says it is an elaborate and 
tremendous effort at tinkering, and that the duty cf 
Irish members is to tell the Ministers that this bill 
will not settle the land question. The Irishman says 
that the bill is worse than a delusion and a snure ; 
that under the pretence of redressing the land 
grievances, it N and legalises landlord 
tyranny; undor pretence of legalieing Irish 
tenant-right, it destroys it. On the other hand, 
moderate journals, both Conservative and Liberal, 
either generally approve of the scheme, or state 
candidly that it is of a character to be shaped into a 
ow settlement of the land question. 

rl Granard writes to the Freeman, regretting 
that the Land Bill does not extend the Uleter custom 
to the rest of Ireland, and objecting to the scale of 
compensation for eviction as calculated to consolidate 
holdings. He, however, deems it a duty to endea- 


vour to amend the bill, and not to offer any factious 
opposition. | 


— 


LIurrxD Forciveness.—We heard from a Sutday- 
school teacher the other day an illustration of one 
kind of forgiveness. Improving upon the day’s 
lesson, the teacher asked a boy whether, in view of 
what be had been studying and repeating, he could 
forgive those who had wronged him. “ Could you,” 
said the teacher, forgive a boy, for example, who 
had insulted or struck you?” “ Y-e-s, sir,” replied 
the lad, very slowly, I—guess I—could ;” but, be 


added in a much more rapid manner, “I conld if he 
was bigger than I am.“ - America Paper, 


— — — — — 
Pontscrigt. } 
Wednesday, February 23rd, 1870. 


YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Lords was ocoupied last night with 
the consideration of the bill for the prevention of 
Sunday trading, the second reading of which was 
moved by Lord Chelmsford. The provisions of this 
measure are similar in their general character to 
those of other bills which the asthe and learned lord 
has introduced on the same subject; and, though no 
division was taken upon it, many of its clauses were 
subjected to a good deal of hostile criticism. 

In the House of Commons, Mr W. E. Fo 


mised to consider the changes the system of granting 
— 2 la e management of 
training schools, which may be rendered —— 


by the passing of the Education Bill; but int 
that he does not intend to reintroduce during the 
resent session the second part of the Endowed 
ools Bill of last year. 

Mr. Leravrs announced that the Government have 
no intention to pro any modification of Lord 
Campbell's Act, defining the liability of railway com- 
panies in case of accidents. | 

Mr. Assugton Cnoss had no difficulty in obtaining 
leave to bring in a bill to render void the sales of 
next presentations to benefices; but Mr. J. H. Paumar 
suggested that it would be desirable to extend its 
provisions in certain cases to the sale of advowsons 


carrying with them the next presentation. 


Mr. Monk proposed a committee to inquire into 


the electoral disabilities of revenue officers. Al- 
9 he obtained the support of Mr. Graves and 
Mr. R. Gurney, Mr. Grapstons besought him, out 
of consideration for the work which Parliament 
has to perform this year, to allow the question to 
rest for at least one session, and Mr. Monk re- 
ceived 80 little encouragement, that he did not 
think fit to press his motion to a division. 

Mr. Cowrsr-Trupe obtained leave to brin 
a bill to withdraw from the authority of the 
cone eee all 8 —— no nt 
radius from the metropo 0 * 
with a view to theer preservation as a public 
creation grounds. 

lution declaring, that the toll of Obelase-bridge 
resolution to 
now levied on that bridge ought to be abolished, 
the motion being vi y by Mr. Ayrton, 
was defeated by a majority of 141—162 to 21. 

Leave was given to introduce several bills, includ- 
ing one to provide for the appointment of a public 
prosecutor, and, after disposing of the orders, the 
House adjourned about seven o'clock. 


in 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 


With milder weather, and moderate supplies of produce, 
the grain trade has been quiet to day. From Eesex and Kent, 
constwise as well as by rail, the receipts of wheat have been 
limited, The trade has been heavy for all descriptions, at 
about late rates, There has been a good sbow of foreign 
wheat on the stands. The inquiry has been limited, on 
former terms. Moderate supplies of barley have been on offer. 
Sales have slowly, at about previous quotations. 
Malt has been quiet, at late rates, Oata, the show of whigh 
has been good, have been dull and drooping. Beans and peas 
have been neglected. Transactions in flour have been only to 
a moderate extent, at the prices previously cucrent. 


ARRIVALS THIS WSEK. 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats. Flour. 


Boglish & Scotch 1,040 1,900 680 30 — 

Lriah eoeeve 9 0 „ on ons — — — 

Foreign 56 %%% „ 0 2 — — 1,550 110 akg, 
Maize, 8,880 qra, 


Cricket o tue Icz.—A novel scene was presented 
on Monday week upon the Mere Fen, at Swavesey—— 
a cricket match between the All England Bieven and 
sixteen of the County and WKN Cambridge. 
Batemen, bowlers, and fielders wore skating 
pattens, and the ice was as smooth as glass. The 
play on both sides was very briak. The local players 
made the very respectable score of 125, but they 
were 1 aioe professionals, who, in 
nm an hour, made 280 runs for the loss of eight 
wickets. 

BILLIARDS AND BLACKLEGS.—Through London, at 
the corner of nearly every street, are public taverns 
at which merchante’ clerks, ban clerks, and 
drapers’ assistants spend night after night, getting 
ri i of their salaries not unfrequently to semi- 
fessional ag who think it * bile to plaak 
such poorly feathered pigeons. To say g 
the general tone of conversation in these places, the 
unmitigated blackyuardism of the markers io nearly 
every case is a cause in itself of more mischief 
could be easily imagined. The billiard-marker, as a 
rule, is as full of schemes for the procaration of his 
neighbours’ s as a professed thief. The silly 
vulgariavs who come to play at bis table are cajoled 
into betting on the game, into betting on horses. 
The marker is not unfrequently the agent of a tipster 
whom he recommends to the patrous of his green 
cloth, and prize-fights, dog-fights, pitch-and-toss, are 
as much in bis line as the ivory balls. Of late we 
have had a series of matches and tourneys by cele- 
brated performers. These exhibitions are well 
enough if not carried too far, but they are being 
carried too far. Instead of being regarded as trials 
of skill, there are hundreds, if not thousands, who 
are so involved with wagers on their results that 
they have no thought whatever for anything elge. 
Pall Mali Gazette, 
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PUBLIC | hered to the Liberal „and perhaps to create | The principle of the Bill is to protect the occu- 

BOBALD 1 — BRO KERS, no little — et the next general elec- pier, b every instance, against every — 
4 the of Ba'ance n tion. We are glad, however, to see that Mr. demand which may now be legally m 175 
＋— See we ore Applegarth, who came forward for Maidstone | him by the owner. The machinery by which it | 
INSURANCES (Fire, Life, Marine, or Guarantee) effected | in the same interest, has been induced to retire, | is proposed to effect this purpose is tolerably : 
at lowest rates. rather than prejudice the claims of Sir John simple, and to Irish minds especially will be | 
Loan, Mortgages, and Partnerships ag th be Lubbock, whose return on Friday next, if the | intelligible, because in accordance with the 
County Ohambors, 14, Cornhill. sn’ TS; — | Liberals and Nonconformists of that ry hee, habits of the people. But the detailed modes 
9 TO ADVBRTISBRS. are true to themselves, may be confidently | in which the machinery is to be worked with a 


* ertising — expected. view to apply the principle in greatly varyin 
nw ar hea shag bees: tae Cabinet of M. Ollivier has achieved a | circumstances, will perhaps require time and 1 
One Lines 4 Shilling. splendid triumph in the Legislative Body. On reflection. in order to make their virtue pal - 1 
Zach additional 1 a of Bixpence, onday M. Jules Favre, the — 2 — one When it is . nea in py possi- | 
charge under the Left, but not an Irreconcileable, attacked | bility due security n provided against 
There are, on sn average, vight words In en the home policy of the Government, while ad- arbitrary evictions, and that the rights and pro- 
Published by Antnun Mratt (to whom it is requested that | mitting the value of the Imperial concessions to perty of tenants are asdistinctly placed under the 
peel gg nee eh soma be made payable), 1, Bouverie- the national demands, and urging a pacific revo- | sanction of law as the rights and property of 
Adverticors of all classes will Gnd Tax Nowoonronurst a | lation. A week's debate, after the English | landlords, there can be little doubt that even 


valuable Metiam for their announce nents, fashion, seems to have been expected, and there | they who have most deeply committed them- 
Tun Nonconronuist is registered for transmission abroad. | had been preliminary meetings of the several selves to the doc'rine of fixity of tenure, will 
2 sections of the Chamber to decide what course | see that their interests are far too liberally con- 

na ar ey ed ther the Post-office, direct Enel. should pursue. The apparent object of sulted by the Government Bill to admit of its 


from the Publishin „ar by any News Agent, on the M. Favre was rather to force a dissolution than | being cast aside, as though of no value. 
followi terms, for payment in advance :—~ guy to diacredit the Government. He was replied} On the other hand, the landlord class, Tory 
. $6 to by M. Pinard, late Minister of the Interior, | as well as Liberal, British as well as Irish, is 
% 173 whose patronage of the new Administration was fully sensible of the extraordinary pains taken 
ear + . „ . „ 


„ , rather embarrassing than otherwise. Yester-| by the Government to preserve, to it the just 
Unetamped copies may be had at the Railway Stations, and day the debate * to a remarkable end. rights of proprietorship. The state of things 
at the Local Booksellers and New. Agents ; but an unstam ped y | . . e 5 
copy cont by post must have a penny postage-stamp affized | Count Daru, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, | appeared to be getting so desperate on the other 

time of transmission. spoke with a candour, breadth of view, and side of the Channel, and the demands made on 
eloquence, \that took the House by storm. | behalf of farmers had risen so rapidly from what 
4 TO CORRESPONDENTS. „ France,” he said, Wishes for order, but for was reasonable to what was preposterous, that 
H. B. O. —Thavks. Next week. order based upon liberty ; she demands reforms, the owners of lande i estates in this country and 
P. E. desires us to acknowledge the receipt of the put distinctly sets her face against all excesses. | in Scotland thought they had good grounds for 
following additional amounts in response to the appeal | The understanding between the members of the | fearing lest precedents might be established in 
for help to enable u family to emigrate:—Rev. A. C. Cabinet is complete. We are in the presence of the legislation of the present Session, which 
Wright, 1“. ; J. E. Fordham, Eoq., I“. ; E. S., 21. 26. 9 Sovereign who spontaneously yielded to the would be found highly detrimental, to their 
Mrs. D. Williams and friend, 11. 108. Mrs. Franklin | wishes of the people, and who is now more than | pecuniary interests, and their social status, for 
Smith, II. ever resolved to establish liberty. An under- all time to come. The announcement made by 
standing equally exists between the Chamber Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday se’nnight, of the 
° and the present Ministry. The Government leading provisions of the measure, evidently 
C t In ( In for 1 1 31 asks for time to prepare reforms. Free] gave immense relief to the landlord class. No a 
countries wish to be consulted, not to be sur- doubt, the powers they had been wont to claim | 


rised.” The Chamber was captivated with | for themselves, and which some of them had 1 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1870. dis honest and reasonable appeal. Further freely, not to say inconsiderately, exercised, | 
= | discussion was superfluous. The Left Centre| would be largely abridged by Mr. Gladstone’s 
SUMMARY. and the Right Centre on the spur of the mcment | Bill ; but there would be no transference by it of 


improvised a resolution of hearty confidence in | thesubstantial rights of property from the owners 
Tun Gladstone Administration is faithfully the Ministry, which was carried almost with | to the occupiers of the soil. It would in no 
redeeming its promises, and pushing forward | acclamation—M. Favre himself going with the | wise degrade the position of landlordism. It | 
with irresistible force. The great measure of | stream. Only eighteen out of 254 deputies who | would set the stamp of legal authority upon no 1 
the Session, the Irish Land Bill. introduced last | voted went against the Ollivier Cabinet, which | novel system of land tenure, either in Ireland 
week, is being keenly discussed by all persons | may now have a splendid future before it. or in England. It would do nothing to hamper 
interested, prior to the second reading, which From two of our colonies there is excellent | really good landlords, while it would effectuall 
is setdown for March 7th. Irish Conservative | news. The opening speech of the Governor - restrain from injustice such of them as are bad. 
landownersas well as Irish Liberal members have | General of the Canadian Dominion confirms the | Strong—very strong as a remedial measure 
resolved to consider it on its merits—or rather | statement made in the House of Commons a few | it was nevertheless singularly free from revolu- 
are _ accept its principle. On Thursday, | days ago, that the Red River rebellion ” which | tionary germs and tendencies. On the whole, 
Mr. W. E. Forster introduced the Government | arose through misapprehension, will be ended | therefore, there is reason to believe that, with 
Education Bill for England and Wales, which | by peaceful negotiation. In New Zealand all | some modifications of a minor character, the 
will hardly yield in importance to the Irish Bill | conflict with the natives has ceased. The lead- | Bill will be accepted almost as heartily by the 
of the Prime Minister. We have expressed our ing Maori chiefs, tired of a semi - hostile position, | Conservative as by the Liberal party—that the 
opinion on the measure elsewhere. Nearly a have concluded terms of peace, and promised to | main principle of it will not be seriously con- 
month will be allowed for the due consideration | assist the local Government in restoring tran- | tested—and that the shape in which it will 
of its multifarious provisions. On Friday, in the | quillity to the country. A late telegram gives | ultimately receive the royal assent will be very 
Upper House, the Lord Chaneellor brought for- good proof of their good faith. It is stated | much what it is at this moment. 
ward a comprehensive scheme for reorganising | “that Fe Kooti is surrounded by the Maori King The great value of the Bill in our eyes— 
an ising our superior law-courts and the | and some of the principal chiefs, and, his escape | its special charm, we may say—is the association 
final Court of Appeal, which elicited the cordial | being almost impossible, he is suing for terms of | in it of courage in purpose with gentleness of 


approval of Lord Cairns, and a glowing eulogy | peace.” manner. It will do what was required to be 
from the captious Lord Westbury. On the same . done by considerations of justice, but it will 
evening, in the Lower House, Mr. Goschen not do what was demanded to be done by the ) 
explained the proposal of the Poor Law Board| THE IRISH LAND TENURE BILL. clamours of excited selfishness. It has drawn 
to distribute further parochial charges for the the line clearly, and, as we think, almost indis. 


relief of destitution over the whole of the| TH Government measure for protecting | putably, between the meum and the tuum of 
metropolis. Nearly the entire expenditure | Irish agricultural tenants in relation with their property vested in the soil. It has, in fact, 
in London in respect to indoor relief—| landlords has met with just that sort of recep - turned the equity of each case into the law 
which is about one half of the whole charge, | tion in Ireland which, in the judgment of reason, | which is to regulate the disposal of it. But it 
1,400,0002.—will now be put upon the common may be taken as of favourable augury for has not gone a step beyond this, and its methods 
fund. A bill for the regulation and inspection | its ultimate success. The so-called Na- | of enforcing a fair adjustment of rights between 
of mines, introduced by the Home Secretary | tionalists,” of course, endeavour to cast con- | landlord and tenant are founded almost ex- 
pointment of a select | tempt upon it, and point to it. as another proof | clusively * the known customs of the 

Committee on local taxation, at the instance of that Ireland can never expect justice until she country. There is nothing in what may be 
Mr. Goschen, complete the bare record of avery | is placed under a legislature of her own. The called the working machinery of the Bill, which 

farmers’ clubs are divided in opinion respecting | in itself is calculated to excite a feeling of | 

| tant of the estimates are already it—some being disposed to regard it as capable | outrage, or to give to either tenant or landlord | 
and out che promises of a retrench | of being made by amendment into a useful and | a sense of triumph. The probability is, there- 
Those for the Navy amount to adequate measure; others complaining that, fore, that the chief operation of the Act 
530/., and show a net decrease of 746,111/. | inasmuch as it does not provide for “fixity” of will be silent and negative; that ooou - 
the sum voted last year. Greater econo-| tenure, it will not answer the p for | piers and owners, conscious of having been 
have been effected in the Army Estimates. | which farmers have been agitating, but will“ placed upon a level, will deal with one 

to the new policy in the withdrawal of rather obstruct than promote a satisfactory | another as common sense and good feeling 

troops from the colonies, the Government are | settlement of the question. We believe that, | dictate; and that within a reasonable limit of 
able to dispense with 12.308 men, and to reduce | there has been a meeting of Irish Members of time agrarian disturbances will cease to cha- 
the estimates to 12,975,000/., showing a dimi- Parliament now in town, in the tea-room of|racteri-e the condition of the sister isle, and 
nution of Horse Guards’ expenditure to the ex- | the House of Commons, and that, in concur- | revolutionary passions will, for want of due 
tent of 1,360,9002. The total saving on the two] rence with views expressed in writing by | pabulum, gradually die out. | | 
services will be more than two millions sterling, | several other Irish representatives at present] Severe discussion may, perhaps, bring to 
which will be a favourable element in Mr.|detained in their own country, it came to light deficiencies in the measure which have 
Lowe's Budget next Ape. a nearly unanimous resolution to support the | escaped the notice of its framers. Bat it has 
The defeat of Mr. Odger, and the return of principle of the Bill. We had rather witness | evidently been constructed with great care, and 
2 Conservative for Southwark, is a real miafor- | this natural difference of opinion respecting | we doubt not the truth of what was remarked 
tune to the Liberal cause. Though Sir Sydney | the merits of the Government plan, on a first | of it by a Cabinet Minister, that “no little 
Waterlow retired from the field in Mr. Odger’s | glance at it, than a complete agreement among | elbow-grease had been bestowed upon it.” True 
favour at two o'clock, his friends to a large ex- the occupying clases. The measure, it must | as steel to the facts of the case, aud adequately 
tent declined to support the working men's can. be borne in mind, is very varied in] covering their whole breadth, we are not sur- 
didate, many of them voting for Colonel its provisions—as varied almost as are the | prised at the general favour into which it has 
Beresford. The issue of this election will tend to | grievances to which tenant farmers are exposed | leapt. But it requires to he looked at again 
exasperate the artisan lass, Who have loyally ad - in different provinces and counties of Ireland.!and again before its marvellous adaptedness to 


1 


ests a lesson from which 
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the occasion can be fully recognised. It hae 
cong ty prejudi We believe it 
will set aside Irish prepossessions. So true is 
the old motto, “ Labor omnia vincit.” Single- 
ness of motive, seconded by indefatigable effort, 
seldom fails. At any rate, it has not failed in 
the present instance. The prevalent feeling 
before the introduction of Mr. Gladstone's 
measure was that the Government had under. 
taken a task in which it was hardly possible 


that it could sueceed—the ER opinion | I 
ike 


now is that it is most unl that it should 
fail. Happily, we have at the head of affairs 
men who undertake nothing which they have 
not ground for believing that they will 
be able to perform. Difficulties invite rather 
than repel them—but only when associated 
with worthy ends. And good leaders make a 
good Parliament. The House of Commons, it 
may be safely presumed, will rise to the level 
of its duties. This Land Tenure Bill will be 
d without serious obstruction—and Ire- 
d will, after more cr less hesitation, accept 
it as a righteous boon to her population. 


THE TORY PEERS AND THEIR 
LEADER. 


Wo does not at the present moment com- 
miserate the Conservative party—in one House 
led by a statesman who is trusted in inverse 
proportion to his ability; in the other unable 
to command a respectable leader at all? The 
Opposition in the Commons complain that they 
have too enlightened and flexible a chief; in 


the Lords, they cannot secure one of more than | 


average capacity. In the one assembly the Con- 
servatives are so overborne by numbers, that 
they are inclined to stand aside while the house- 
holders’ battering-ram is making terrible 
breaches in our venerable constitution; in 
the other assembly, the Conservatives are all- 
powerful in numbers and influence, but they 
complain, not for the firat nor the twentieth time 
We've got no work todo.” The hereditary 
aristocracy of England, which commands glit- 
tering coronets, and owns most of the broad 
acres of the country—which rules the world 
of fashion, dominates the rural districts, 
and can call to its aid a strong and all-per- 
vading State Church—is so . in political 
life as to be able to affect legislation only in a 
negative form; so lacking in influence and 
genuine prestige as to fail to command the ser- 
vices of a suitable leader. In the one case, it can 
only utter barren annual protests; in the other, 
3 ne be obliged to fall back upon an incapable 


During the past week the Peers have uttered 
their annual complaint of lack of work at the 
beginning of the Session. The Government 
have responded in the customary fashion. Earl 
Granville is too civil and diplomatic to .blurt 
out the real truth—thattheir Lordships cannot be 
trusted with the great measures of the Session 
before they have received the imprimatur of the 
People’s House, and he takes refuge in stereo- 
typed excuses and apologies. But there are 
certain law reforms, such as the reorganisation 
of the higher courts of judicature, and other 
Bills of a neutral character, which can be safely 
initiated in the hereditary chamber, and have 
been judiciously thrown down before the Peers 
to stay their legislative appetite. 

While the question of co-ordinate legislation 
between the two Houses is once. again post- 
poned, that of the leadership of the ition 
in the Lords will not brook delay. The loss of 
Lord Cairns, who was not altogether confided in 
by the Tory magnates, is now greatly regretted 
as he returns to the seclusion of Mentone. To 
make the pent of his\party the more pitiable, 
it is specially announced that his lordship does 
not retrace his steps to Italy on account of ill- 
health. Loyally, and in co-operation with his 
brother Conservatives, Lord Cairns has made one 
last effort to provide an effective successor. All 
eyes bad been fixed upon the new Earl of Derby, 
wistfally rather than hopefully ; but his lordship 
ed nosign. Instead of gentle but ineffectual 
wooing, it was at last resolved formally to 2 
the question.“ At a numerous meeting of Tory 
Peers held on Saturday, Lord Derby was invited 
toaccept the vacantleadership. An appeal backed 
by Lord Cairns, Lord Salisbury, and the Duke 
of Richmond, could not be lightly disregarded. 
But on “deliberate reflection Lord Derby re- 

ets his inability to accept the post. He pleads 
2 personal inexperience and“ habit and tem- 
perament as fatal disqualifications, and he 
urges truly enough under existing circum- 
stances—that he can better serve the party a8 
private member in the ranks thao as a chief 
clothed with official responsibilities. 

This is a heavy blow to the 1 it 

ey may derive 
Derby repre- 


There is no doubt that Lo 


_ sents the only possible Conservatism of the day, 


—.— by ignoring his Tory followers, — 
arranging 
Granville behind their s. For this ser- 
viceable and courageous act, he earned 
only the ingratitude of the —— 
t is a warning which Lord Derby 
hardly have failed to take to heart. His 
Liberal-Conservative views, and — readi- 
ness to accept progressive reforms, are 
even less palateable to the Tory y the than 
the Conservatism of Lord Cairns. the civil 
refusal of his lordship to be their leader, their 
traditional policy is still farther discredited. 
The late Earl of Derby persuaded the 2 
uage, 


for party ends, to accept household su 

but neither he nor they were prepared to admit 
the inevitable consequences. If still unwilling 
to go with the times, they will have to accept 
a series of capitulations, or a collision which 
will imperil the ne A Chamber. By defer- 
ring to the national will, the Peers may retain 
their position as a useful branch of the Legie- 
lature, moderating if not controlling the policy 
of the Government. At.preaent the House o 
Lords is not so much feared as ignored. But 
active opposition to the Government which 
enjoys the confidence of the people will raise 
anew, and in a very serious and urgent form, 
the question— whether an hereditary Chamber 


is compatible with a democratic House of 


Commons. 


GERMANY, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Ons or two events which have recently oc- 
curred, both in North and South Germany, 
afford fresh proofs of the obstacles that impede 
the realisation of the national aspirations, and 


indicate, if not the waning influence, at least the 


changing policy of the great Prussian statesman. 
Although ing William is the undisturbed 


Sovereign of Prussia, the acknowledged head of 
the North German Confederation, and the titular 
President of the Customs Parliament — which em- 
braces the States of the Fatherland South as 
well as North of the Main—his distinguished 
and unique position is not without serious draw- 
backs. Aided though he is by an experienced and 
acious statesman, he realises, to v Mr. 
Bright's illustration, the difficulties of 
omnibuses abreast. It is the special 
function of the King of Prussia to open and 
close many Parliaments, without being quite able 
to recognise the primary rights of a representa- 
tive assembly. A military disciplinarian as well 
as a septuagenarian Sovereign, he finds it hard to 
succumb to the obligations of responsible govern- 
ment, and his absolutist prejudices are fostered 
by a subservient Court and a reactionary House 
of Lords. Count Bismarck alone is qualified to 


confront the antagonistic political parties which 
have their centre in Berlin, and the prolonged 


absence of the Minister- President, owing to the 
breakdown of his health, has encouraged the 
Feudalists and their friends in the Cabinet to 
make some demonstrations against his policy. 
The Count, on his return to active life, finds 
dire confusion in the political world, and his 
attempts to assert his wonted ascendancy have 
been less successful than usual. In both Houses 
Count Bismarck has been defeated. 

The Berlin Government decided on proroguing 
for atime the Upper House of the Prascion Lacie. 
lature, in order to afford the deputies an oppor- 
tunity of passing the Bill relative to district 
organisation. Count Bismarck desires to abate 
the bureaucratic system in Prussia, with a view 
to bring the administration into er har- 
mony with the requirements of North Germany, 


and to overcome the prejudices of the South. But | place 


the Feudalist Lords, jealous of the more com- 
prehensive Parliament which threatens their 
exclusive claims, stand fast in favour of Prussian 
autonomy. Their dislike of the great Minister 
has at length found expression in open pestis: 
Formerly, when he entered that Chamber, “ the 
whole of the members of the Right used to ad- 
vance to meet him, and he was instantly sur- 
8 friends anxious to shake hands with 
him.“ en he appeared in the House, last 
week, for the first time after his illness, no 
one,” se are told, moved; none but the Presi- 
dent returned his salute.” This ominous recep- 
tion was but the prelude to determined opp »- 
sition. Though Count Bismarck urged the para- 
mount necersity of decentralisation, threatened 
a new election, and pledged himself to persiat 
with the Bill, even if the whole of the next 
Session should hate to be occupied in passing 
| ; 
‘it, the Lords were not convinced, and the motion 
for prorogation was defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, only twenty members voting in its 


favour. By this vote the Upper House declined 
to endorse the view of the Minister- President, 


terms of capitulation with Earl | | 


fie the 


iving | w 


. — — 
that tho real interests of Prussia are identical 
with the greatest interests of the North German 
h the Lower House is more favour- 


able to Count Bismarck’s German policy, it 
shows a marked distrust of that atatesman’s col- 


eagues, and a stern resolution to uphold its own 
prerogatives against the Executive. Some time 
ago, the Prassian representatives passed a resolu- 
tion disapproving of a railway loan. The 
Government, ing that vote, contracted 
the loan, and appropriated the sum of 720,000 
thalers from the current revenue in payment of 
the interest. When the Budget came under 
consideration last Friday, it was moved by Dr. 
Virchow, the reporter of the Budget Committee, 
that the item should be struck out. Count 
Biemarck acknowledged that the expense was 
“unlawfally aud improperly ” incurred, but dis- 
olaimir 1 personal responsibility for the 
expenditure, and promising that such uncon- 
atitutional acts should not be repeated, he 
pleaded for an indemnity in this instance. But 
the House, while L the head of the 
Government, refused to absolve his colleagues, 
— dy a large majority deoided to expunge the 
vote. 
Equally interesting, though in another aspect, 
) political struggle that is going 2 
Bavaria. At the late general election, the 
Ultramontane clergy, by dint of grosa corrup- 
tion and misrepresentations, managed to secure 
a majority of six in the new Chamber, the Upper 
House being already strongly Catholic. The 
King and the great majority of the educated 
classes in Bavaria side with Prince Hohenlohe, 
the Liberal Premier. The Ultramontanes 
adopted addresses in both Houses of the Munich 
Parliament, insisting that the treaties establish- 
ing military alliance with Prussia, or, whet is 
same, with the Northern Confederacy, 
should be so interpreted as to render them 
virtually null and void. The King curtly re- 
fused to receive documents recommending dis- 
loyal measures, and containing unjustifiable 
attacks on the existing Ministry, and he has 
remptorily declined to part with his popular 
me Minister. The Lower House, therefore, 
threatens to reduce the army. This threat. if 
cerried out, would probably bring about another 
dissolution, or a warning from Prussia declarin 
the continuance of Bavaria in the Customs 
— dependent upon 4 — by and 
properly carrying ‘out the military 
hich 1 a 12 occasion sufficed to 
overcome all opposition. The country is kept in 
a state of excitement by clerical agita- 
tors, who avow their intention to separate 
Bavaria from her sister States, and make it the 
domain of the Pope; and the Vatican is in 
great exultation at its apparent success, and 
at the adhesion of several of the royal princes 
to the Ultramontane cause. 
One result of the excitement in Bavaria has 
been to draw from Prince Hohenlohe an im- 
t statement relative to the N of his 
overnment. towards Prussia. He said, in a 
recent address to the Lower House, that he 
does not even look upon the union of Bavaria 
with the North German Bund as a question of 
time, for the constitution of that Bund is not of 
such a nature as to admit of a truly national 
union with the Southern Germans. That, in- 
deed, seems to be the opinion of Count Bismarck 
himself, who is now trying, amid great difficul- 
ties, to remove these objections to a closer 
union of all the German States. The policy of 
the Bavarian Premier is to form a union between 
North and South, on the basis of all the States 
being given an equal voice in the administration 
of the federal affairs, but he admits that the 
obstacles to the creation even of a Southern 
Bund are all but insuperable. Two conclusions 
may obviously be drawn from what is taking 
in Bavaria—first, that in this State, * 
* be the most Catholic in Europe, the 
Itramontanes, repudiated by the Sovereign, 
the Government, the universities, and the town 
pulation, are likely soon to lose their ascen- 
cy ; and second, that there is no prospect 
for many years hence, that either Bavaria or 
any South German State will enter into closer 
relations with the Northern Confederation than 
now obtain. This generation, probably, will not 
be disturbed by a Franco-German quarrel. 


— —-—ðd 


THEN AND NOW: OR, TEN YEARS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


(From an American Correspondent.) 


Tux requisite number of States having ratified 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, it has thereby become a part 
of the organic law of the country. This im- 
portant amendment, it may be. remembered. 
secures to the coloured people in the Union, 
without restriction, all the civil rights and 
privileges of citizenship. It declares, * The 
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God! What hath God wrought?” These 
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right of citizens of the United States to vote | 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account’ of race, 
colour, or previous condition of servitude. Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.“ The incorporation of 
this amendment in the American Constitution 
naturally suggests a comparison between the 
state of things which existed just ten years ago 
with those of the present moment. May I ask 
your readers to look for one minute on this 
pictare and then on that P 

In 1860 there were in the United States 
nearly four millions (4,000,000) of slaves. The ' 
legislative powers of the Federal Government, 
the Judiciary, and the Executive were all pro- 
slavery. The Fugitive Slave Law was in full 
force. The territories were open to all slave- 
holders for settlement with their human chattels. 
The Supreme Court had decided, in the Dred 
Scott case, that a slave had no civil rights which 
a white man was bound to recognise or respect. 
To teach a slave to read or write was a criminal 
offence, in some of the States punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. A conspiracy was even 
then being hatched with the view of subverting 
the General Government, dissolving the Union, 
and erecting upon its ruins a Government, the 
“ sorner-stone”’ of which, in the language of 
Jefferson Davis, “ was to be the right of holding 
slaves anywhere and everywhere. Such were 
2 of the bolder outlines of the pioture in 

Ten years have rolled away ten years, which 
have included the most gigantic rebellion ever 
organised, and the most terrible civil war ever 
witnessed upon the earth. The smoke of the 
battle has, however, now cleared away. And 
what do we see? The shackles struck from the 
limbs of every slave; and slavery itself declared 
henceforth to be constitutionally unlawful 
throughout the land. The recent slave is now 
elevated to the dignity of a freeman and a 
citizen. Coloured men sit side by side with 
white men in the Legislatures of several of 
the late Slave States, and are appointed to 
Federal offices, and even as sm ors to 
foreign courts. South Carolina, the leader in 
the late secession, has, by her new Legislature, 
elevated a coloured man to her Supreme Bench. 
Schools and colleges for coloured people are 
organised everywhere. Each of the learned 

rofessions contains a number of coloured mem- 
era, and the new constitutions of several of the 
States secure to coloured children equal bene- 
fits, in the system of public school instruction 
with the children of the whites. The crowning 
act of the great work of emancipation has just 
been performed. A coloured man occupies the 
exalted position of United States Senator, from 
one of the recently-constructed and former 
slave States. In regard to this memorable 
event a contemporary writer says—“ The negro, 
so long the disturbing force in our politics, has 
now entered Congress, and on Monday he 
walked about the Senate Chamber where he is 
soon to have a seat. This coloured man, Revel, 
comes from Mississippi, the State once repre- 
sented by Jefferson Davis, and it is not the least 
of the revenges brought about by time and the 
war, that he is Mer to take the seat formerly 
occupied by the ex-leader of the hosts of seces- 
sion. It is a wonderful change. The war 
waged for 7 has 7 the slaves freedom, 
citizens * It has sent splen- 
did party leaders into hopeless oblivion, and 
brought the representatives of a contemned 
race into the very front. They come, too, for- 
giving and magnanimous, and ask of Con 
amnesty and forbearance for those who have 
so long oppressed them, and would have bound 
them in everlasting chains. The appearance of 
Mr. Revel in the Senate bodes a new era. He 
will be closely scanned, but we do not doubt 
he will pass the ordeal more ereditably than 
some white men who have been sent up by 
Sovereign States.” 

Can all this be true? Can all these changes 
have been crowded into ten years of American 
history? It is even so! And who that look- 
upon this picture and then on that will not feel 
an irresistible impulse to exclaim, “ This is o 


mighty changes—chanyes which the wildest 
enthusiasm never conceived possible within a 
generation— have all been brought abou 
within the short space of ten years. Many 
errors, imperfections, follies, sins, may have 
mingled with the acts which have terminated i» 
the glorious triumph of freedom and humanity 
But upon the whole, the hand of an overruling 
Providence is so evident when “then and now 
are thus contrasted, that many of those who 
once favoured the rebellion have been com- 
— to see and confess that, in so doing, they 

ve been, albeit unwittingly, contending 


evidently setting the seal of His approval upon 
these. mighty changes by showering richer 
blessings than ever upon the whole land. Let | 
statesmen all over the world, then, heed the 
lessons these last ten years of American history 
so plainly teach, viz., that There is a God 
who.rules in the affairs of men; that “ right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, while sin is a re- 
— to any people” ; and that, while justice 
eads to prosperity, oppression and wrong 
— — or later bring with them their own retri- 
ution. 


COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. 


Ir seems an inevitable law of nature that improve- 
ment shall beget improvement. At the present 
time, when the importance of sanitary legislation is 
everywhere fully recognised, and when it is uni- 
versally admitted that the character of a people 
depends materially on the condition of the homes 
possessed by them, it seems almost incredible that 
men like the late Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, and others of similar reputation, should 
have ever experienced any difficulty in procuring 
a general recognition of the principle that dirt is 
often merely another name for disease, that defective 
sanitary accommodation is the parent of pestilence 
and increased mortality: Yet so it was. The battle 
of sanitary reform was not won easily nor speedily. 
The advocates of clean and healthy dwellings found 
the champions of filth, nastiness, and fever, far more 
powerful and energetic than could have been antici- 
pated. There were too many vested interests to be 
disturbed, too many illegal sources of pecuniary 
profits to be removed, not to awaken opposition to 
the progress of sanitary principles. An illustration 
of this was afforded by the numerous difficulties 
experienced in procuring the legislative adoption of 
what is now known as the Common Lodging 
Houses Act, which was passed in 1851, and after- 
wards further extended by another act in 1853. 

Previous to the passing of these measures, the 
condition of the common lodging-houses in London 
and the provinces was horribly disgusting, far more 
so than many persons could be induced to believe. 
As a natural result, drunkenness, immorality, crime, 
und disease were continually found haunting their 
precincts, and contaminating all who came within 
the reach of their terrible influence. In every part 
of the kingdom these places exhibited the same 
characteristics. Overcrowding was carried on to a 
fearful extent. In one place a room, measuring 
sixteen feet by ten feet, would be found containing 
six beds to accommodate twelve adult persons of both 
sexes, besides children. In another, eight persons 
would be found occupying a single bed. The parlia- 
mentary papers issued between 1840 and 1850 con- 
tain numerous such instances, which, but for their 
undoubted authenticity, would appear utterly in- 
credible. Thus, we are told of lodging-houses in 
which the vermin were scraped literally in pailfuls 
from the walls; of rooms which had never been 
cleansed for years, yet which nightly formed the 
sleeping-places of numbers of poverty-smitten, 
diseased, and famishing men, women, and children. 
No wonder that the name of religion was unknown 
in these dens; that to become an occupant of such 
places was to fall into a moral abyss from which 
there was no hope of rescue, no chance of escape, 
gave under most exceptional circumstances. 

With the enforcement of the Act of 1851 a great 
change for the better took place in the sanitary con- 
dition of the common lodging-houses, especially in 
the metropolis, the results being observable in the in- 
creased amount of decency and health found existing 
in these receptacles of poverty. Indeed, as contrasted 
with their condition previous to 1851, the common 
lodging-houses of the metropolis are scarcely the 
same places. The reform seems to have been most 
radical and complete. From the very first, the 
police have carried on the work of supervision with 
zeal and earnestness, allowing no excuses to interfere 
vith the fulfilment of the requirements insisted upon 
»y the Act, and rigorously enforcing the clauses re- 
lating to overcrowding, whitewashing, and so forth. 
Indeed, eo stringent were the various provisions of 
the Acts insisted upon, that it gradually grew to be a 
tradition that the modern common lodging-house was 
almost perfect in its way, that its healthiness was so 
great that no fever-case ever occurred within its 
walls. Even the medical profession seems to share 
the general impression, for in a recently-published 
work, by a medical practitioner of eminence, we are 
told “that from these places, formerly the dens of 
fever, typhus has been entirely banished.“ Would 
that it were so! | 

But, unfortunately, recent investigations tend to 


against God. An era of rity is beginning 
to dawn, even in the South, being 
the palmiest days of slavery. And God seems 


ing- houses is by no means complete. Much has 
been done, yet much remains to be effected. Our 


show that the work of reforming our common lodg- | 


error has consisted in our too hastily assuming that 
the work of reform was perfect. The recent outbreak 
of famine-fever in the metropolis led to a renewcd 
investigation of the sanitary condition of the places 
in which the poor resided, especially in Whitechape,, 
where the number of common lodging-houses is very 
large; the result being to show the necessity for 
further legislation for the purpose of rendering the 
Act of 1851 yet more efficient. Both in 1862 and 
1869 the Whitechapel common lodging- houses fur - 
nished no small proportiun of fever cases. It was the 
same in Spitalfields. The common lodging-houses 
in the notarious Flower and Dean-street and neigh- 
bouring thoroughfares in that parish, furnished no 
less than 40 cases of relapsing fever within the short 
period of three months. In Whitechapel, from the 
29th of November, 1869, to the Ist of January, 1870, 
23 such cases occurred, thus showing that however 
great the improvement in the condition of our com. 
mon lodging-houses, further amoliorations remain to 
be effected. - ™ 

According to a report furnished by Mr. Liddle, 
the Whitechapel Medical Officer of Health, it appears 
there are 188 common lodging-houses in his district, 
all of which are under the superintendence of the 
police. The houses are registered to contain 5,337 
deds. These beds are chiefly used by single men. 
Some of the beds are, however, ocoupied by married 
couples, the rooms assigned them being divided by 
wooden partitions, so that each married couple may 
be said to possess a separate room. In some houses 
there are rooms set apart for single women. In 1861 
the number of common lodging-houses was only 117, 
with 2,620 beds, so that within ten years the number 
of beds has been doubled. It is, therefore, assumed 
that the keeping of these places is found to be pro- 
fitable in a peouniary sense. Each person pays a 
sum varying from 3d. to 5d. per night for his lodging, 
including bed, firing for cooking, hot water, and the 
use of crockery; and every lodger who remains for 
seven days in the same lodging-house is only charged 
for six days, no payment being required for Sundays. 
The police pay frequent visits to these houses—oc- 
casionally night visits are made, and special atten- 
tion ia given to the cleanliness of the bedding, the 
floors, passages, and wa s, to the condition of the 
ceilings of the rooms (which are required to be lime. 
whited twice every-year), to the state of the water 
receptacles, and to the cleanliness of the privies ; 
attention is likewise paid to the pavement of the 
back yards, and to the airing of the rooms, the 
police insisting upon the opening of all the windows 
after the bedrooms have been vacated. 

Mr. Liddle considers all this work to be well done, 
and informs us that the contrast between the present 
and past condition of these common lodging-houses, 
as regards their sanitary arrangements, ig most 
striking to those persons who knew them before the 
passing of the Act in 1851, and tells very favourably 
of the conduct of the police, and the manner in which 
they carry out their instructions. At the same time 
he indicates several defects of a sanitary nature 
which require attention, especially overcrowding. 
He contends that sufficient cubic space is not allowed 
for each adult, and points out that many of the 
houses which are used as common lodging-houses, 
are totally unfit for that purpose. They are so old, 
dark, ill-constrycted, and slightly built, that the 
ventilation of them cannot be much improved with- 
out endangering the stability of the building. In 
some of these houses every available space is used 
for increasing the number of lodgers; the staircases 
are made so narrow und steep that they are difficult 
to descend; and the passages in those rooms which 
are allotted to married couples are extremely narrow, 
and, in many instances, very dark. He makes 
several suggestions with the view of meeting these 
sanitary deficiencies, and dwells on the necessity for 
a continual water supply in such places, a matter 
now rendered practicable by the use of water - waste 

These hints demand prompt consideration, as do 
several others having for their object the greater 
efficiency of the Acts of 1851 and 1853. Mr. Liddle 
very properly shows that since those measures were 
adopted various Sanitary Acts have been passed, 
which have been put in operation by the several 
local Boards in the Metropolis, whereby a great 
improvement in the public health has been effected. 
The diffusion of information by the public preas and 
the sanitary reports of the medical officers, have 90 
enlightened the public mind, that the various sani- 
tary improvements which were thought eo highly of 
some years ago, are now considered to be very far 
short of the requirements of the present day. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the Common Lodging 
Houses Act should be amended, so that the general 
sanitary condition of these premises may be still 
further improved. As these Acts were in operation 
| before the passing of the Metropolis Local Manage. 
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ment Act, which provided that each district should 
have a medical officer of health, it would now be 
desirable so to amend the Common Lodging Houses 
Acts as to place all matters relating to the sanitary 
condition of them under the charge of the local 
boards, so that the sanitary officers of the district 
might atsist the police in carrying out the sanitary 
requirements of these places.’’ : 
An illustration of the importance of this last sug- 


gestion is afforded by the fact that until the outbreak | public 


of relapsing fever in Whitechapel, Mr. Liddle knew 
little or nothing of the condition of the common 
lodging-houses in his district, and his want of know- 
ledge might have remained to this day, had ndt the 
police-inspectors recently received instructions to 
make him acquainted with every case of fev 

which had ocourred in these houses, and to require 
of him a certificate that every room in which a 
fever case occurred had been closed for a certain 
period, and had been thoroughly disinfected. This 


led to Mr. Liddle making inquiry of the Medical | be 


Department of the Privy Council as to what course 
he should pursue with respect to the requests of the 
police. In return, he received a letter, dated 
December 14, 1869, in which he was told “ that the 
Medical Officer of Health is not absolved from his 
sanitary duties in regard toa house in his district 
because it is registered as a common lodging-house; 
and that he is the most proper person to advise the 
police, acting as local authority under the Common 
Lodging Houses Act, 1863, sec. 7, as to the course 

o be pursued for preventing the spread of disease; 
and that the Medical Officer of Health “ will do well 
to give every assistance in his power to the police 
inspectors, in regard to common lodging-houses in 
his district, as well, when asked by them, by advis- 
ing them on sanitary matters, and giving a certificate 
of satisfactory disinfection, as, without being asked 
to do so, by calling their attention to any sanitary 
defects in such houses or their management. 

This is a fact which all Medical Officers of Health 
ought to be made acquainted with, for by the zealous 
co-operation of themselves and the police authorities, 
it would be quite possible to render common lodging- 
houses far more clean, decent, and commodious than 
they are at present, and thus, to some extent, anti- 
cipate the drift of future sanitary egislation in this 
direction. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE OCONSER- 
VATIVE PARTY. 


At a numerous pees of peers held in the 
Li of the Carlton Club on Saturday, Lord 
Cairns in the chair, a resolution was moved by the 
Dake of Richmond, seconded by the uis of 
Salisbury, and carried unanimously, that the Earl of 
Derby should be invited, open Lord Oairns’s resigna- 
tion, to assume the post of leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Lords. This resolution was 
conveyed to Lord Derby by the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Chelmsford, and Lord Colville. 

The following is Lord Derby’s reply, addressed to 


Lord Colville :— 
23, St. James’s-square, Feb. 21. 
Dear Colville,—When the Duke of Richmond informed 
me of the resolution arrived at by the meeting of the 
ative 22 8 2 the 8 4 Saturday, 
requesting me to acce leadership party in 
House of Lords, I felt it due both to them and to 


lf, while promising an early decision, to request 
* in might be allowed for the ie — 
ir proposal. 
II 
m 
le ante calidon was seo dan 
that a refusal on my part might, in the 
2 cause a certain of in- 
ience to those with whom I have so acted, 
anc from whom I have just received so signal a mark 
of friendship and regard. 
You will not be surprised that, under these circam- 
stances, I should have hesitated for some time before 
‘ i 2 2 which, on deliberate reflection, I feel 
m ty ve. 
1 ial for the satisfact Ne 
of a party that its leaders should be at once efficient and 
experienced. a —— in these is in- 


kr 


15 


HY 
Hl 
1 


is absolutely new to me; and you will not suspect me of 

—— 127 that the function of party 
bonourable and im t as it is, does not 
seem to me ove for which I am by habit or temperament 
well qualified. To other claims on my time and atten- 
tion, though there are many, I will not refer ; for, if no 
public obstacle existed, private convenience should 
set aside. But [ am convinced that both to our friends 
and the public I should be of less use as a leader than 
as a simple member of the House of Lords, and this 
consideration alune decides me, though with sincere 
regret, to decline an offer for which I shall always feel 


eful. 

Of the work of the House I hope to take my full 
share, You will not, I trust, often find me absent from 
my place on any important debate, and you may con- 

tly reckon on such help as I can give. 

I have addressed this letter to you by the Duke’s 
request, he having, as I understand, left town. 

Believe me, my dear Colville, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Dexsy. 


N 


The Lord Colville. 


MR. FORSTER’S EDUCATION BILL. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL. 

The Elemen Education Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Bruce, was issued on Satur- 
day. It fills 26 pages, and contains 88 clauses. 
Subjoined is the substance of the most important 
provisions of the bill: 


enacting that for every school district a sufficient 
amount of accommodation shall be ided in the 
elemen schools for the children in the dis- 


trict, and that where the amount of auch accommo- 


ao annual Parliamentary grant. (3.) No scholar shall 

be required, as a ition of i 

attending of enjoying all t 

abstain from attendiog any Sun- 

or any place of religious worship, or to learn 
religious alary 


obj ligious grounds b 
the parent of the scholar sending his Objection in weit 


For the purpose of determining with respect to every 
school district the amount of public school acoommoda- 
tion, if any, required for any district, the Education 
Department will, immediately after the passing of the 
Act, cause returns to be made, and on receiving those 
returns, consider whether any and what accommodation 
is required. Notice is to be given by the Education 
Department of public school accommodation required. 
If any persous feel aggrieved by the declaration of the 
deficiency, they may apply in writing, and the Educa- 
tion Department will direct the holding of a public in- 
quiry. Upon the expiration of a month, if no public 
inquiry is held, or upon the receipt of the report made 


after such inquiry, as the case may be, the department | that 


may publish a final notice stating that accommodation 
is to be provided within the period of twelve months, 
I irati iod the Education 


De 

required bas not been so supplied, the department ma 
cause a school board to be formed for the district an 
may send a requisition to the school board so formed 


u them to take i for supplying the 
— el The 1 based teal wi fa twelve 


poe on ner pode lade aoa Bea Ry afl ah ly the 


gh 
er for the appointment of managers 
If the school board do or permit any act of con- 


ool » OF any person under the control of the 
— » shall be deemed to be permitted by the 


With regard to school fees, it is enacted that— 
The school board may, if they think fit, pay the 


mee 


Further, if a school board satisfy the 4 
ment that, on the ground of the poverty of the 
inhabitants of any place in their district, it is ex- 


pedient, for the interests of education, to provide 
. — at which no fees shall be required from the 


With regard to the payment of school expenses, 
the bill orders that— 22 | 


+ 


expenses to which the local rate is ordinaril oy ry 
There is to be an apportionment of the school fand in 
united and contributory districts, and the bill provides a 


purpose of detraying | 


remedy for the school board on default of the rating 


4 


lt 


3 
ag 
7 


A 


He 5 f 
1. 
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(I.) That the child is under efficient instruction in 
some other manner. (.) That the ohild has been pre- 
vented from attendi sickness 


mile, measured according to the nearest road from the 
resi of such child. 


Spee eae Ene leave a laid before both Houses 
Parliament for at least forty da If daring such 
forty days an address is ted to 


; anton ox 
er Majesty to withhold her consent from 
w, or from any part thereof, such 
part thereof shall not come in 


The following are the 
to the ium 
After the thirty-first day of March thousand eight 
wanted and etatrten’ Ss grat ah mate 


no grant out of pro- 
vided by Parliament shall be made to which 
1 „ public elementary echool within the meaning of 


The conditions required to be fulfilled by an 
Parlia- 


of the Education Department in force 
but such conditions shall not require that the 
shall bo fa connection with a veliglees 
instruction shall be given in the school. 
is to be made in certain 


CIRCULAR OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE, 
The National Education League has issued the 


such follo criticism on the (iovernment bill, addressed 


to the of ite branches: 


adveteted ty the Mane 
I. Ponchos as belay eclhodiod tater 


ernment Though 
222 one three years, 


“| 
if 


one year m 

tary effort, and ut least aired by 
scbool boards to sanals Gia wie 
sities of their district. 2, The e given 
to school boards to enforce attendance, instead of 
err be my This 
may seriously interfere with school in the agri- 
oultut al districts ; and in districts where schools 
nounced sufficient in number, there will be no power (not 
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Ag «feng 

in publi rate 
su objectionable. 
aut discretion 
upon iven in 
such directly 
and y school 
boards religious prejudices imosities, encourage 
spirit of sectarian rivalry, excite bitter contests througb- 
out the country, and cause the choice of members of 
echool 3 turn exclusively upon aan 

instea u personal " 

peer wrt poe that these contests will not oaly be ro- 
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There are other points, the circular N in Mr. 
Forster’s statement which require attention, but those 
above mentioned appear to us to be of urgent im- 
portance, and we therefore venture to lay them 
you without delay. In order that we may be prepared 
to report the opinion of the branches at the meeting of 
the executive committee on Thursday next, we beg the 
favour of an early reply, embodying any resolution you 
may have to communicate, or the expression of any 
Opinion you may wish to offer. 

THE WESLEYANS. 


The Rev. J. R. Hargreaves, Wesleyan minister of 
Birmingham, thus expresses in the Daily News his 
objections to the Government Bill :— 


1. Mr. Forster 2 es to divide the country into 
districts, in each of which inquiry will be made by the 
Privy Council as to their educational condition. If the 
supply or quality of educational facilities are not satis- 
factory, twelve months will be allowed to give a chance 
for local voluntary efforts to supply the deficiencies. If 
this is not done the school boards are to occupy the 
ground. The effect of this upon Wesleyan education 
operations is to hinder any extension at the close of 
twelve months. For thirty years, with great toil and 
expense, and hampered by unfair restrictions, they have 
been building and opening schools; but have as yet 
only one-fourth of their children receiving education in 
Wesleyan day-schools. However anxious they may be 
to do it, does any sane man think that the provision 
necessary for the whole can be made in twelve months? 
But if it is not, Mr. Forster says it shall never be done 
by Wesleyans. 2. Mr. Forster proposes to leave the 
question of religious instruction in new schools entirely 
to the local boards. They may set up Episcopalian, 
Nonconformist, or Secular schools as the majority 
decides. What the effect of this will be in rural districts 
no one can doubt. Not many Wesleyan or Roman 
Catholic schools will be set up by the vestries, and 
in such districts the education of the young will be 
— handed over to the Episcopalian clergy. 

his is denominational education” with a vengeance. 
But suppose the Government plan is extended to Ire- 
land (and why should it not be ?), will not the Roman 
Catholic priest in town and country be the religious 
teacher chosen by the Irish local boards ? In England 
the parson, and in Ireland the priest, will be dominant 
unless Nonconformists enter upon a fight for supremacy 
upon the loca] boards much more bitter than any Church- 
rate controversy has provoked. 38. But there is to be a 
Conacience Clause to protect religious liberty. Does 
not the necessity for such a clause teach us that there is 
a spirit existing which unless restrained by it would en- 


foros theological teaching? That spirit has in the past 


oppressed the Nonconformist poor, and whatever clause 
is framed it will find means to evade it. Wesleyan 
mip know — unpleasant experience the sort of 
treatment they and their people may expect, and no oom - 
munity has greater reason to distrust the clergy, and 
seek to hasten the severance of the Church from the 


tum which will give three deputies to Algeria and 
give a civil character to the Government of that 
colony ; a decision has been arrived at to diminish 
the effective of the army; Count Daru has elaborated 
a new postal treaty with England; and the Govern- 
ment is preparing bills respecting judicial announce- 
ments, electoral reform, and the law prohibiting the 
liberty of association, 

At Monday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, M. 
Jules Favre moved his interpellation respecting the 
home policy of the Government. He expressed his 
satisfaction at the Chief of the Stute having recog- 
nised the fact thatthe will of the nation, not his 
own personal wishes, should rule his decisions. M. 
Jules Favre added: 

This is a fact of considerable importance, for nothing 
is more desirable than a pacific revolution ; and liberty, 
even though restricted, if thus obtained, is worth more 
than liberty achieved amid the storms of confiict. 
(Cheers.) The national sovereignty must henceforth 
alone compel every minority, whether individual or col- 
lective, that may attempt resistance—a resistance which, 
hewever painful the cost may be, must be combated to 
the Jast drop of our blood. 

M. Favre then proceeded to reproach the Min- 
istry with not having said yet, with not having proved 
to the country, that it is the will of the country that 
governs. He asked whether the Cabinet intended to 
follow the programme of the Right Centre, or that 
of the Left Centre. M. Buffet replied, ‘‘ Both.” 
M. Favre objected to this, that they were contradic- 
tory. MM. Buffet and Daru replied that snch was 
not the case. In reply to a statement of M. Favre 
reproaching the Ministry with having caused blood- 
shed in thes treets of Paris, Count Daru said: —“ This 
accusation is unmerited; it was the blood of our 
agents that flowed.” M. Favre then proceeded with 
his speech, and asked whether the plot discovered in 
January resembled that of last June; he condemned 
the 455 arrests which had been made, and said he 
would prove that most of those who had been im- 
prisoned were utterly inoffensive individuals. The 
present Cabinet, he added, was less liberal, less tole- 
rant than the personal governnient to which it had 
ancceeded. In reference to foreign policy M. Jules 
Favre said :—‘ Can you undertake that peace will 
be maintained? We do not know the intentions 
of the Ministry, nor shall we feel satisfied with 
regard to them, so long as it delays the revision 
of the military law and the reorganisation of the 
National Guard.“ He concluded his speech as 
follows :— 

If the Ministry wishes to be looked upon fas a Par- 
liamentary Government, it must dissolve the Legislative 
Body, and appeal to the country. When it has accom 


plished these reforms we will give it our support, but 


State. Is not much of the talk about the protection” | if it maintains the system of personal government, it 
ridiculous? We want the ballot to protect tenant | will find in us persistent and irreconcilable adversaries. 


rmers when they vote against their landlord, but 
Hodge, who can handle a pick better than a pen, is to 
rouse the wrath of the parson by asking in writing that 
his child shall not be taught the Church Catechism. 
When will laws be framed that men may have, not be 
compelled to seek and claim, religious liberty. For 
these and other reasons I think the Wesleyan Church 
will not accept Mr. Forster’s plan very gratefully. Per- 
haps we may yet come to see that the only permanent 
solution of the question of National Education is—“ a 
free secular system.” 


Foreign and Colonial. 


| FRANCE. : 

The preliminary inquiry into the charge against 
Prince — . of killing M. Victor N. oir 
was completed on Friday, and the Prince was com- 

ial before the High Court of 
Justice. A true bill has been found against him for 
murder and attempt to murder, and his trial will 
begin at Tours on the 2let of March. M. Glandaz 
will act as presiding judge, and M. Grandperret as 
public prosecutor. The Gazette des Tribunaus states 
that the preliminary investigation has furnished proof 
of the assault to which the Prince asserts that he 
was subjected, so that no doubt is left as to the pro- 
vocation offered to him, and which caused him to 
shoot M. Victor Noir, and to threaten the life of M. 
Fonvielle. 

M. Ollivier has received a deputation of young 
men, and, in reply to an address which they presented 
to him, said he had to st uggle between those 
who wished to advance and those who wished to 
stand still. The Ministry, he added, would reprees 
disorder without adopting a reactionary policy, and 
in the path of Liberalism. 

It is aseerted that M. Rochefort intends to resi 
his seat in the Legislative Body if the president, M. 


~The Parisian correspondent of the Times thus de- 
acribes the situation :—‘ The House is watching the 
face of the Emperor to know if it is time to overthrow 
the Ministry, while the people watch not less in- 
tensely the of the middle classes to guess if the 
time has come to overthrow the Government.“ 

In anewer to the accusation that the Ollivier Cabi- 
net is not fulfilling the pledges given at its birth, 
the friends of the Government submit the list of 
what Ministers have accomplished in forty days in 
spite of the interruptions of the Leſt and the riots in 

streets. The bills either laid on the table of the 
Corps Législatif or sent to the Council of State for 


examination include—the abrogation of the law of 


general safety ; laws on the nomination of mayors ; 
organisation of departments; abolition of cumula- 


tive pay ; the press, and the accounts of the city of 
Paris. Besides this, M. Buffet has prepared the 
budget ; Ministers have drawn up a senatus-conaul- · 


„ should persist in ignoring his communi. 


M. Pinard, the late Minister of the Interior, de- 


livered a speech, confining himself to the question 
of dissolution raised by 


. Jules Favre. He said 
it was impossible the members of the majority should 
fear a dissolution, as they worked hand in hand 
with the Ministry. He, however, admitted that the 
system of official candidatures had been carried on 
in such a manner as to wound the feelings of the 
masses; and he added that the programme of the 
Government ought to be the education of universal 
suffrage by means of decentralisation. He argued 
that it was necessary to create local life, and after 
developing a plan of decentralisation, he concluded 
his speech by saying —“ We intend to support the 
Ministry, because it will defend order, and grant 
liberty.” 


SPAIN. 


According to one of the Madrid papers, the Carlist 
agitation is increasing, principally in the northern 
provinces. Several Carlist chiefs have already left 
the French ne and entered Spain. It is stated 
that the command of the party favourable to the 
candidature of Don Carlos in Spain has been declined 
by General Cabrera, unless there is guaranteed to him 
a thoroughly disciplined army. 

A letter from the Duke de Montpensier has been 
published, thanking the electors in the Asturias, and 
declaring that Spain is now, by tradition, adoption, 
and affection, his only country. 

A meeting of the Radical members of the Cortes 
was held on Monday, under the presidency of Senor 
Zorrilla, at which all the Ministers, with the exception 
of.Admiral Topete, were present. The meeting dis- 
cussed the necessity of giving greater cohesion to the 
party, especially in view of the imminent rupture 
between it and the Unionists on the subject of the 
Constitution of Porto Rico. It is rumoured that a 
modification of the Ministry is impending. The 
Regent Serrano has returned to Madrid. 


GERMANY. 


In Friday's sitting of the North German Parlia- 
ment Dr. Simson was re-elected President, and Duke 
Ujest and Count Bennigsen Vice-Presidents, by 
144, 143, and 101 votes respectively out of 155. No 
opposition candidate had more than five votes 
recorded in his favour. The members of the Liberal- 
Conservative party have agreed for the present not 
8 move any 1 in answer to the Speech of the 

ing. 

Count Bismarck’s defeat in the Prussian Upper 
House has been followed by an even more decisive 
one in the Lower, on the question of sanctioning an 
expense of 720,000 thalers for the interest of the 
railway loan of 1868. Dr. Virchow, the reporter of 
the Budget Committee, proposed on this occasion 
that the item should be struck out of the budget, as 
the loan had been issued in opposition to a resolution 


of the House. Count Bismarck’s speech in reply 
was remarkably moderate and conciliatory. 1 


admitted that the expense in question had been “ un- 
lawfally and improperly” incurred by the late 
Minister of Finance, but he hoped the House would 
consent to give an indemnity under the circum- 
stances. The Government would engage to prevent 
such violations of right for the future. As to his 
personal attitude in the matter, he could not accept 
the responsibility of the act now objected to. It 
is not necessary, and indeed hardly possiblo, that 
the Minister Fresident should be cognisant of the 
proceedings of all the Ministries, and especially of 
so complicated a department as that of Finance. 
‘ . The work of Ministers must be dimihished 
if their responsibility is not to be a mere word.” He 
utterly denied that the Luxemburg question has had 
anything to do with the matter, as was asserted by 
Dr. Virchow. No additional expenses had been in- 
curred by that question. It had been proposed, it is 
true, to place the army on a war footing; but he 
(Count Bismarck) had begged that this measure 
might be delayed for four days, and, in the interval, 
the question was settled. This speech was very well 
received, and shortly after, when the debate was ad- 
journed, a very general impression prevailed that the 
indemnity would be granted. Next day, however, 
the debate closed with a division, in which the Go- 
vernment proposal was rejected by a largo majority. 


AMERIOA, 

Mississippi has by a party vote in the American 
Senate, been permitted to send representatives to 
Congress on the same conditions as those prescribed 
in the case of Virginia. 

The Legislature of Georgia has ratified the Fif- 
teenth Constitutional Amendment. ‘This makes the 
twenty-eighth State which has given its vote for the 
amendment, and, therefore, it becomes a part of the 
Constitution of the United States, as soon as 
Georgia is formally admitted. 

Mr. Fish has officially informed the representative 
of the Haytian Republic that the United States by 
virtue of the Samana Bay treaty have assumed 
the protectorate over the Baez Government of tho 
Republic of San Domingo, against aggressions from 
Cabral, Superon, and other insurgents. 

The officers of H.M.S. Monarch, who are now 
with their vessel at Annapolis, have been hospitably 
received by the citizens of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


— T 


THE CANADIAN DOMINION. 


Prince Arthur was present on Tuesday at the 
opening of the Parliament of the Dominion at Ottawa. 
The Governor-General, Sir John Young, was able 
to congratulate the united provinces on their pros- 
perity. He hoped for a speedy termination ok the 
difficulties in the North-west Territory, which had 
arisen through misapprehensions. A new Act would 
be introduced for the government of the territory. 
He eulogised warmly the loyalty displayed by the 
people when they were threatened by the Fenians. 
Sir John Young referred also with satisfaction to the 
measures being taken to promote immigration into 
the Dominion, including as they did schemes for the 
employment of the immigrants. 

Prince Arthur was entertained at a ball by the 
citizens of Ottawa on Friday night. The Governor- 
General of the Dominion and Lady Young, and many 
other distinguished persons, were present. 

It would seem from a despatch published in the 
New York papers of the 2nd inst., thatthe Red River 
insurrection is virtually at an end. Rielle, the in- 
surgent Commander-in-Chief and Dictator, has al- 
ready been deposed from his office, and the Hudson’s 
Bay Government, with Governor M‘Tavish at its 
head, has been reinstated. Rielle himself has, more- 
over, been arrested by his disaffected partisans and 
thrown into Fort Garry. Special correspondence 
from Pembina, published by the Toronto Globe of the 
31st ult., is also to hand, and from the statements 
therein made it would appear that on the 17th of 
last month the end was considered to be drawing 
near. The writer stutes that Rielle was becoming 
ettremely unpopular from his arrogance and vanity, 
and that many of the insurgents had deserted him 
disgust. The Scotch and English were loyal to a 
man, and nineteen-twentieths of the Freuch half 
breeds would, it is declared, vote against annexation 
to America, 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


There is news from Australia to January 4. On 
the Ist a new Parliament had just been elected at 
Sydney, and it was considered that the class of mem- 
bers chosen gave promise of more satisfactory legis- 
lation than that which resulted from the discussions 
of their predecessors. Mr. Julian Salmons had been 
appointed Solicitor-General. The flying squadron 
had sailed for Hobart Town on the 20th of December. 

The Melbourne papers state that the Parliament 
was prorogued on the 29th December. The new 
Land Bill, after much fighting, and with the help of 
divers solemn and well-fought conferences between 
the two Houses, is law at last. | 

The resolutions proposed by Mr. Higinbotham 
with regard to the relations between England and 
her colonies were, shortly before Parliament rose, 
agreed to without am-ndment. On the first resolu- 
tion, declining to send representatives to the pi op sed 
Colonial Conference, and reflecting upon the ac ion 
taken by colonists resident in En, land with re«pect 
to this matter, an anendment was moved, with the 
view of rendering the resolution less off nsive to 
those gentlemen, but it was negatived by a large 
majcrity. The like fite bef Ill an amencme}t on 
the second resolution, which declared that the -olony 


was willing to accept the entire responsi! il ty of 
defending itself from foreign invasion. The a nend- 
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ment was to the effect that the colony would under- 
take its defence in connection with the Imperial 
Government; but the great majority of members 
preferred the original resolution, and, together with 
the other, it was a to. 

The news from New Zealand is of a pacific cha- 


racter, and strong hopes are now entertained that | C 


the rebellion will soon be crushed out. Mr. M‘Lean’s 
07 Defence Minister) tour through the disaffected 

istricts has been productive of much good, and 
there is now every prospect that friendly re- 
lations will in future exist between the colonists 
and a portion of the Maori race, which has long 
refused to hold intercourse withthem. King Taw- 
haio and some of his leading chiefs have decidedly 
refused to co-operate with either Te Kooti or Tito 
Kowaru, and have concluded terms of peace, and 
promised to assist Mr. M‘Lean in putting an end 
to the strife, and restoring tranquillity to the coun- 
try. Most of the powerful tribes, especially those 
which have anything to lose, profess themselves 
tired of fighting, and wish for peace. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The King of Italy and Prince Humbert arrived 
at Naples on Saturday, and were well received. 

A canal through the Isthmus of Corinth is to be 
commenced within a period of eighteen months, by a 
French company, who have entered into an engage- 
ment for the work with the Greek Government. 

The Government of India has offered a reward of 
6,0007. for an invention of suitable machinery for 
separating the fibre and bark from the stem, and the 
fibre from the bark, of Rheea, or China grass.“ 

Danegrovs Breacu or NRUTRAIITT.— An agent 
of the chief Ja-Ja, who is at war with Uko Jumbo, at 
Bonny, on the West Coast of Africa, left Liverpool 
in the West African mail-steamer on Tuesday with 
war material, including several Armstrong guns. 

Tue INDIAN TELTZORATR Caznitz.—The Great 
Eastern had on Saturday accomplished more than 
half the voyage from Bombay to Aden. The paying 
out of the cable was going on most satisfactorily. 
655 knots had been paid out, and at that date the 
vessel was in about 2,000 fathoms of water. 

RRLIOIous FREEDOM N SwepEN.—Jews and all 
Dissenters will probably ere long be permitted to 
hold seats in the Swedish Reichstag, and also to 
occupy ministerial offices. The report of the com- 
mittee on the Constitution which provides for the 
eligibility of such candidates, was on the 17th 
adopted by a large majority of voters. 


Sin Samvet Baxer, who had on January 12th got 


as far as Khartoum on his expedition, writes to 
Alexandria, relating the particulars of the journey— 
a signally rapid one—from Suez, and expressing 
sanguine prospects of a successful tour up the White 
Nile. One thousand men in three steamers and fifty 
other vessels were to accompany Sir Samuel from 
Khartoum to Gondokoro. From this point the ex- 
ploring party were to push on vigorously, leaving 
the engineers under Mr. Higginbotham to follow. 

Prince ARTHUR IN THE Unirep States.—Prince 
Arthur, who, as already announced, left New York 
on the 5th inst., appears to have strengthened the 
favourable impression he left behind him after his 
first brief visit. The New York Times says that he 
enjoyed himself very much, escaped all official de- 
monstrations, and was in the hands of private 
persons, who treated him with the hospitality for 
which the city is famous. His conversation,” it 
adds,“ is said to be vivacious and intelligent, he has 
an aplomb far beyond his years, and he is as modest 
as a lad during his first term at school. Such is the 
general testimony, and the Prince has fairly won it. 
Modest and intelligent princes are not so common as 
to fail to be appreciated when they do make their 
appearance.” 

ROGRESS IN IN DIA.— Dr. Valentine, of the United 
Presbyterian mission at Jeypore, India, has founded 
a native church, and has over a thousand of the 
youth under hisinstruction. Through the enlightened 

ublic spirit of the Maharajah, he has formed a 
Social Science Congress, the first result of which 
Was the establishment of a high-school for the sons 
of the native nobles. He has 121 boys and young 
men in a school of arts, where they are taught 
pottery, wood-engraving, wood and ivory carving, 
carpentry and blacksmithing, electroplating and 
electrotyping. A significant feature of the school is 
the entire levelling of caste, the pupils learning all 
kinds of trades, though directly opposed to their 
former religious system. | 

A Necro Sznator.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

— The reality of negro emancipation in the United 
States is attested by the election of Mr. Wright, a 
negro, who sits in the General Assembly of South 
Carolina, as senator from Beaufort county, to be 
Justice of the Supreme Court of that State. Mr. 
Wright was born in Pennsylvania, graduated at the 
Lancaster University in New York, studied law for 
two years at Montrose, Pennsylvania, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in that State, being the first negro 
thus admitted to practise. At the end of the war he 
went to South Carolina, and was made legal adviser 
of the South Carolina freedmen. He was a delegate 
to the Reconstruction Convention,and was afterwards 
elected to the State Senate. His election to the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina was contested by 
Mr. Whipper, another negro, whom he defeated by 
fifteen votes, and by Mr. J. L. Orr, former Senator 
from South Carolina in the Confederate Senate, 
and at one time the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives. Mr. Orr, whose political 
disabilities have been removed by an Act of Congress, 
received only three votes.“ 

Prospects or CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. — The 
American Bishop Williams says :—‘‘ There is a wide- 


| 


in the preceding year. 


spread opinion and feeling through Japan, that 

hristianity is to prevail. e Buddhists, anxious 
to take the lead among those who embrace it, or 
rather to gain part of the harvest which they see 
Christianity must gain, are preaching up points of 
similarity between Buddhism and Christianity. Mr. 
arnes, a Presbyterian missionary, describes a dis- 
course from a leading priest, in which he sects forth 
how Sahaka, the founder of Buddhism, had taken all 
the sins of mankind upon himself, and all we had to 
do was to receive this work by faith. We could not 
be justified by works of our own, but must do all 
from a sense of gratitude, and depend upon Sahaka 
for justification.” It is stated in a telegram that the 
Mikado's Government had despoiled 700 native 
Christians on the mainland against the unanimous 
protest of foreign representatives. 

Tas Weatuer on THE ConTINENT.—Accounts 
have come to hand of the extreme severity of the 
weather throughout Europe. The Seine has been 
full of masses of floating ice. In Florence there has 
been a heavy fall of snow, which continued for 
twelve hours, a most unusual circumstance at any 
time, it is said, but especially so in the middle of 
February. In Rome snow has fallen on two 
successive days. In the Scheldt the masses of float- 
ing ice are of immense size—from thirty to forty 
yards in circumference—and all navigation is 
necessarily suspended. In Dantzig the theatre was, 
it is said, closed on account of the excessive cold. 
The North German Correspondent says that as far as 
the eye can reach at Swinemunde the Baltio is 
covered with ice, and that some of the more 
adventurous skaters have crossed to Heringsdorf, a 
distance of several miles. In Russia the cold is re- 
ported to be more intense than it has been known 
within living memory, and many deaths have 
occurred through its severity. 

Tue Doux or Eprmsvuren visited Agra on the 
2ist ult., and festivities of the usual character took 
piace in his honour. It was expected that he 
would reach Bombay about the 10th of March, and 
preparations were already making to give him a 
suitable welcome. Before going to Benares he 
killed two tigers, two buffaloes, and a aig of 
small game. The Indian imagination has been 
greatly excited by the visit of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. There is something almost pathetic in the 
reverential awe with which the native mind con- 
templates the Prince—izvesting him with a — 
of power and character such as even an English 
vestry would hesitate to set forth on finding itself 
in contact with royalty. A curious illustration of 
this is) noticed in the Bombay Gazette. A worthy 
Deccan chief, overpowered by the presence of the 
Queen’s son, wished to do “something memorable 
as a token of his best regard for his Royal High- 


nes; but, unhappily, he is “not enabled to do 


something worthy of the name of his ancestors.’’ 
“Something,” however, he must do; and the 
‘‘nomething”’ takes the form of a public clock, to 
be put up at Poonah. 


— — 


Miscellaneous. 


—— — 


THE THorNcLiFFE Corr WIEN CE. — The 
mediation of Lord Wharnoliffe and Mr. Stanhope in 
the case of the Thornoliffe Colliery dispute seems 
likely to lead to beneficial results, An agreement 
has been drawn up, and the men object only to the 
niinor conditions proposed, so that it is expected the 
difficulty will soon be got, over. 

Tue Bequest TO THE Marquis or Bute.—The 
amount of the bequest by the late Mr. W. N. 
Williams to the millionaire Marquis has, the Cardiff 
Guardian says, been greatly exaggerated. The total 
value is nearer 40,000/. than 200, 0001. The deceased 
gentleman was very eccentric, and only a few days 
before his death he stated to a chemist that he was 
satisfied the secret of prolonging life to an indefinite 
period would be shortly discovered. He deluded 
himself to the last that his illness was entirely, as he 
expressed it, atmospheric.” | 

The agricultural statistics of Ireland, for the year 
1868, were issued yesterday. There were 5,547,971 
acres under crops, 9,999,393 grass or pasture, 22,111 
fallow, 322,258 in woods and plantations, and 
4,428,192 in bog and waste unoccupied. The number 
of holdings not exceeding one acre had decreased by 
961 since 1867, and the number not exceeding fifteen 
acres by 2,391. The total number of holdings in 
Ireland in 1868 was 694,341, being 2,777 less than 


PROSECUTION FoR Brispery.—Sir Henry Edwards, 
Bart., the late Tory member for Beverley, is, it is 
understood, to be prosecuted by the Government for 
bribery, at the approaching assize at York. The in- 


formation charges him with illegally disbursing, P 


through his agent, ſunds amounting to 7/. 58. among 
seven or eight voters, at the municipal election at 
Beverley, in 1868, to influence the Parliamentary 
election there. By the mutual consent of Sir Henry 
and the Attorney-General, the case will be tried 
before a special jury. 

THE Rospert HALL Memortat at Leicester.—The 
colossal model for the marble statue of this distin- 
guished preacher was, a few days ago, inspected by 
a deputation from the memorial committee, and pro- 
nounced highly satisfactory. The sculptur will now 
proceed in earnest with the ultimate work. The sub- 
scription list is progressing steadily; and among 
other recent contributors may be mentioned the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Bishop of St. David's, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Justice Mellor, Mr. 


Justice Lush, and the sum of ten guineas by T. T. 
Paget, Esq. Something over 200/., however, is re- 


nr 


quired to complete the 1,000/., the estimated cost of 
the entire work. ä 

Tun AMENDMENT OF THE Licensinec Laws.—A 
meeting was held on Thursday afternoon of the 
National Association for Promoting the Amendment 
of the Laws relating to the Liquor Traffic, The 
object of the association is to place the power of 
grautiug licencas in the hands of local representative 
boards, and resolutions and a memorial to Parliament 
to that effect were adopted. The Archbishop of 
York presided at the meeting, and his 
satisfaction at the passing of the Beerhouses Act of 
last sesaicn. The Bishop of Exeter spoke of the 
temptations which were laid before the working 
clasees by the excessive number of pudlio - houses. 

„ Women’s Disabititigs.’’ —The bill which Mr. 
Jacob Bright has laid before the House of Commons 
* to remove the electoral disabilities of women” is 
very short. It has no preamble. The proposed la 
runs thus: —“ That in all aote relating to the quali- 
fication and registration of voters or persons 
entitled or claiming to be registered and to vote in 
the election of members of Parliament, wherever 
words occur which import the masculine gender, the 
same shall be held to include females for all purposes 
connected with and having reference to the right to 
be registered as voters, and to vote in such election, 
any law or usage to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Poor Law RELIEF IN THB MrtTROPOLIs,—A depu- 
tation from 1 — unions on E 
waited upon Mr. Goschen, asking, mang other iu- 
tei sg a definition of some of phrases, 
such as “actually destitute,” minimum, and 
“adequate,” used in the recent ciroular issued by 
the Poor Law Board. The right hon, gentleman 
promised to furnish a written answer, He added 
that the majority of the unions had received his sug- 
gestions as enunciating the principles upon whic 
they had previously acted, and he would soon sub- 
mit a measure to Parliament which would elicit the 
opinion of guardians and of the public generally. 
The returns of metropolitan pauperism, so far as 
made up for last week, show an increase in the num- 
ber of persons receiving relief, as compared with 
last year, of 12,793. The total number was 167,894, 
of whom 130,448 were out-door paupers. 

Royal GaLLery oF ILLustRation.—Mr, German 
Reed’s entertainments invariably enjoy along “ run, 
and they are justly entitled to it; but the lessee h 
seldom been so fortunate as in the production 4 
“Cox and Box,” which, adapted from an old anc 
very popular farce, has here undergone a complete 
metamorphosis, and appears with the charm of Mr. 
Sulliven’s melodious composition. It is now well 
known throughout the musical world, and to thou- 
sands who enjoy music without studying it. No- 
thing can be richer and more amusing than the new 
reading which Mr. Reed and Mr. Cecil give to the 
réles of the well-known hatter and printer. Cox 
and Box passed ite 250th representation last week, 
and was received with uuflagging interest by crowded 
audiences: Mr. German Reed, we hear, has anather 
novelty on the éapis; but, with the prolonged 
success of his present entertainment, we must not 
expect it before Easter. 

nisn News.—A man named Mullins was * 


dead on Usher’s Quay, Dublin, on Suuday night. 
ig believed that the assasszination is the result 
some dispute conuected with the Fenian soy rn 
Four men have been arrested on suspicion, but 
arms were found in possession of either of thé 
prisoners.—The four released Fenian convicts from 
Australia, after a popular reception in tha streets add 
at the Theatre, Dublin, were entertained at dinner 
in Dublin, and amongst the company were sons of 
O’Donovan Rossa and Luby, whose presence, on 
account of the conviction of their fathers, was rey 
garded with special interest. On Monday they arrived 
at Cork, and were received outside the railway 233 
by an immense crowd, who escorted them, 7” great 
enthusiasm, to the hotel. A large police-force w 
present.—After five hours’ deliberation, the Dablia 
jary in the case of Barrett, charged with shootiog at 
Captain Lambert, were discharged on Monday nigh, 
without haviog agreed upon a verdict. Two were 
for the acquittal of the prisoner, and ten for his con- 
viotion. | 
Tue Morpaunt Drvornce Cass.—This notorious 
case was before the Divorce Oourt last week. It 
occupied several days, and has created much sensa- 
tion. It is a suit instituted by Sir Charles Mordaunt 
against his wife on the ground of adultery, Lord 
Cole and Sir Frederick Johnstone, Bart., being 
co-respondents. A plea of i 
behalf of Lady Mordaunt, and a gre: er 
influential medical men gave evidence on the subject, 
which at length induced the prosecution to admit the 
lea so far as the present condition of the respondent 
is concerned. The confessions of — Mordaunt to 
her husband as given in his evidence implicated the 
Prince of Wales, who appears to have been 4 fre- 
uent, and to a certain extent clandestine, visitor at 
— house. But his Royal Highness appears to have 
been an old acquaintance of her family. A number 
of letters written to Lady Mordaunt by the Prince 
were put in evidence, but were not read, though the 
have since been published in the daily papers. A 
from the impropriety of such letters having been 
written at all Abe 5 such circumstances, and unknown 
to Sir Charles, they contain nothing of a compro- 
mising character. On Saturday the inquiry was 
adjourned to this day. It is reported that arrange- 
ments ure pending which will obviate the necessity 
of any further prolongation of this painful and dis- 
usting trial, and that the Prince of Wales will to- 


8 F 


ar in court and demand to make 6 l 
bait vindication of himself. | an- 
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ECCLESIA.* 
(First Notice.) 


This volume will probably excite a good deal 
of attention. It is worthy of wide circulation 
and careful study. As the names of the editor 
and publishers suggest, it is a series of essays 
on Polity and Theology of tional 
Churches. Two classes of might read 
it with advantage—those Anglicans who have 
been wont to think of Con tionalists only 
as sectaries, and Congregationalism as fitted to 
nourish nothing better than a denominational 
spirit ; and those Independents who dream that 

ngregational churches are already perfect in 
order, discipline, and practice, who confound 
the principles of Christian societies freely ad- 


ministering the law of Christ, and regu- 
lating their own procedure, with dogged adher- 
ence to customs ani traditions, time-honoured 


of 
m. 
It is a vindication of Congregational principles, 
but it is something more. The writers of these 
essays.believe that they can say something to 
ide the thoughts of men who see that the 
urch of the British nation must henceforth be 
@ free church, and who would welcome the 
light which the past experience of free Church- 
men can throw on the present confusion of 
ies. They are far more anxious to advance 
eading principles of church life and order than 
to commend their own system. They have a 
patriotic desire to help towards the preparation 
of a future history of the churches in England 
better than its past has been; and they frank! 
present their suggestions for criticism, as we 
as for adoption. They are as free in the expo- 
sure of the weaknesses and errors of Congrega- 
tional practice as of the defects and blunders of 
other systems. O i sic omnia, we have said, 
while perusing these papers. Would that Con- 
— ministers and churches were ever at 
Four of these essays are on ecclesiastical 
ics. Dr. Stoughton writes on “The Primi- 
“tive Ecclesia: its Authoritative Principles, 
“and ite Modern Representations.” The Idea 
„of the Church regarded in its Historical De- 
“velopment” is the subject of a paper by Mr. 
0 ford Thomson. “Church and State” is 
treated by Mr. Eustace R Conder; and The 
“ Congregationalism of the Future” by Mr. J. 
Guinness Rogers. These are the essays to be 
noticed in this article. Of the remaining five, 
which will be subsequently reviewed, two are 
theological. The Editor writes on The For- 
4 giveness and Absolution of Sins, and Mr. R. 
W. Dale on The Doctrine of the Real Pre- 
“sence and the Lord's Supper”; and three are 
- goncerned with church life. Mr. Baldwin 
Brown communicates a paper on “ The Religious 
Life and Christian Society; another is on 
“The Worship of the Church,” by Mr. Allon; 
and the last, by Dr. Mullens, treats of Modern 
„Missions and their Results.” 
Minute criticism is not possible within the 
limits at our command, or we should yield to 
the temptation to discuss some of the questions 
7 as to the coustitution and officers of the. 
Apostolic Church. We have marked a difference 
in the treatment of a troublesome text in three 
of the essays. To those who seek modern 
Independent theories formally laid down in the 
New Testament, the verse, Acte ix. 31, is a 
stumbling-block ; for the best MSS. read, not 
1 N 
udea an ee 
„ Samaria.” Mr. Conder 
Thomson enters a caveat aquest drawing a con- 
elusion from it; Dr. 8 ton accepts it. Dr. 
ts that the word ecclesia is not 
used in any technical sense before Acts xiv. 21. 
We would go further, and ask whether in any 
part of the New Testament the word has 
acquired a technical sense that must absolutely 
determine its signification apart from the study 
of the context. The strong national life of the 
- Jewa, memories of the former unity of Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria, kindled anew by the hope 
of national restoration through the Mess 
— account for the use of the word “ Church 
er than “Churches” in this connection. 


and 
this; Mr. 


— | ing of conscience and character is regarded as the neces- 

* Ecclesia : Church Problems Considered in a Series foundation of education, and every scholar is taught 
4 P by H War Rosert ReyNoups, | to think of Christ as his model and his master. Judges. 

D., ident of Cheshunt College; Fellow of | and magistrates, counsel and jurymen, come into court 

University College, ( : and wee dro the judgment is the Lord's. Capitalists 

Stoughton.) acknow the supreme claim of Him who says, the 


Greek public life was eminently municipal ; may 


not this also account for the municipal limita- 


tions of the word in communities where Greek 
influence was prevalent—as the vision of the 
universal empire determined, in subsequent 
times, the Roman use of the word ? we 
do not quite see the force of Dr. Stoughton’s 
argument (p. 15) against the technical use of 
the word in the phrase, the church in the 
„ house, we agree with his conclusion. The 
p seems to us a play of humour, a subtle 
suggestion to Christians that large households 
— social circles were to be regarded as sacred, 
as containing in themselves varied gifts for 
common edification. ‘‘ You have a church in 
„your house,” Paul says to Philemon, when he 
is urging him to a specially Christian act 
tow a member of his family. 

Dr. Stoughton glances at the State-Church 
question from a religious rather than a political 
stand-point. We commend the following 
passage to those who advocate an Establishment 
of religion in the interests of truth :— 

% It is very remarkable that the ablest advocates of 
Establishments appreciate lightly the value of dogmatic 
truth, while the ablest advocates of dogmatic truth in- 
dicate sympathies with voluntaryism, or are its avowed 
advocates. The prevailing currents of opinion and feel- 
ing seem to show, on the one side, that the English Es- 
tablishment, should it remain, by being modified, or by 
being reconstructed, according to the advanced spirit of 
the age, will become more and more latitudinarian, and 
will give up old distinctive dogmas; and on the other 
side, that faith in doctrinal Christianity will be left to 
be embodied in voluntary churches, they evidently having 
the strongest sympathy with it. It would look 
as if a State Church could not stand consistently with 
faith in dogmatic truth, and as if voluntary Churches 
could not stand without such faith.” 

To those who value the Royal supremacy, or 
supremacy of National Lav, in relation to rights 
of citizenship which men do not forfeit, and 
should not forfeit by union with a Church, the 
following passage may be interesting, as showing 
that Congregationalists value this, and do, in 
fact, possess it, equally with members ot the 
Established Churches. It also contains a wise 
and profitable suggestion for those who would 
resent the invention of the law to decide, when 
needed, in questions of Church property, as un- 
faithfulness to the crown-rights of Christ. 


“The power of secular courts to decide disputes re- 
soe pecuniary ecclesiastical interests, only implies 
e supremacy of the Sovereign over all em pen causes, 
and concedes no supre over those which are purely 
spiritual. To allow the r, in any de » volun - 
taries would deem disloyalty to the Lord Christ, the 
of conscience; to allow the former is, in the 


onl 
oe .— of most, if not all of them, to leave His 


crown-rights entirely untouched. = 
** Nor, in a state of society where temporal and spiri- 
tual matters are, in subtle ways, inextricably inter- 


woven, can the interposition of the State to prevent 


1 oppression, or civil disadvantage, on the part of 
one Church towards another, or on the part of any 
Church towards ite members, be censured or questioned 
by thoughtful people, however jealous they may be of 
any foreigu infringement upon moral domains.” 

Mr. Conder’s essay is singularly timely ; 
timely, not only in that it deals with one of 
the great questions of the day—“ the relation of 
“the Church to the State —but also in that it 
seizes and embodies the spirit of the contro- 
versy, and so anticipates its course. What Mr. 
Conder says here, many men will be saying in 
the coming months. The Christian patriotism 
of Nonconformists, their desire that nations 
should be ruled by Christ, though often over- 
looked, has been signally displayed in critical 
times of English history, and has not failed of 
acknowledgment by thoughtful observers. In 

t controversies, it is trae, Dissenters have 
ad almost whelly to repudiate sympathy with 
the mode in which it was sought to give expres- 
sion to the idea of a Christian state; theirs has 


been the painful task of protest against what 


was rather than of exposition of what should be. 


Now that the work of destruction seems drawing 
to a close, and the vision of a true Christian 
nation is rising before them, they are compelled 
to repudiate the bald, blank denial that civil 
government and religion have nothing to do 
with each other; Mr. Conder points out the 
difference between a State establishment of reli- 
gion and national godliness, and then draws the 
ollowing picture :— 4 
* Let us be itted to imagine a nation in which 
the Christian Church in all its various forms is recog- 
nised as a purely spiritual institution. Nota penny is 
ever paid by the State for the support or encouragement 
of Christian worship. The office of the Christian 
ministry neither entitles nor forbids a single citizen to 
bold a seat in the Legislature, or any other public 
office. Each man’s status in society is determined by 
his character, abilities, and wealthier calling, irrespec- 
tive of religious views. Christianity is alike unaided 
and unhindered. Then suppose that in every household 


„or with but rare exceptions—there is daily reading of 


the Scriptures, and family prayer; that in every school 
—the State neither enjoining or probibiting—the train- 


silver is mine, and the goldis mine.’ Merchants believe 

that the blessing of the Lord maketh rich ; tradesmen 

think a just balance is the Lord's; workmen, that what 

our hand findeth to do, must be done with our might as 

unto the Lord. On the Lord’s day, b 1 — 
a 


nation, with all its forms *Christianised, would be 
thoroughly un-Christian, and that the latter—if such 
there were—would be in truth a Christian nation, not 
by force of laws and institutions, but by the freo action 
o — 941 7 the Pp of the truth and spirit of 
Christ in the hearts and homes of its citizens, and then 
* nao ity on the whole breadth and depth of national 

e. 

Mr. Conder’s paper contains some valuable 
suggestions on the preparation in the Old Tes- 
tament, for the idea of the New Testament 
Church, and for the use of the name. It has 
also a thorough examination of the theory 
identifying the Church and the State, in the 
light of Jewish history. Its great worth, how- 
ever, lies in the earnest sympathy with national 
life which it breathes, and its demonstration of 
the power of free Christian churches to nurture 
and develope this. 

Mr. Roger’s essay, on The Congregationalism 
of the Future,” deserves a more extended 
notice than we can here give it. There is a 
little too much readiness in it to go out of the 
way to fight with Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
argue with the believers in Salem Chapel, 
both of whom have already been sufficiently 
criticised by Dissenters ; but the paper is a dig- 
nified and outspoken criticism of certain 
defects which must be amended, if Congrega- 
tionalism is to do its proper work in England, 
and an earnest vindication of the Congregational 
principles from the shame which sometimes 
rightly belongs to the practices of Congrega- 
tionalists. The paper is, in fact, a plea for 
Catholicity. ‘One of the first points to which 
‘‘Congregationalists have to look is, un- 
6 doubtedly, the cultivation of a more Catholic 
“spirit, by which is meant not merely that 
1 88 charity which would prompt them 
eto honour the conscientious differences of men 
“from whom they are most widely separated, 
and to seek a thorough and hearty co-opera- 
“tion with all, but also a disposition to bring 
“themselves, as far as may be practicable, in 
‘‘ consistency with their principles, into harmon 
“with the majority of the Christian world.” It 
is in this spirit he treats the question that has 
of late been much discussed at Congregational 
unions—who should be admitted to the fellow- 
ship of a Congregational Church, and how 
should they be admitted? Mr. Rogers is no 
advocate of multitudinism; he insists that 
true spiritual life is the only qualification for 
membership, but he wholly denies the right of 
churches to sit in * omg on applicants; he 
advocatesa 3 policy of admission because 
this would throw the responsibility of member- 
ship on the applicants themselves. We heartily 
sympathise with, and gladly quote, the following 
words, in which the whole discussion is placed 
on ite right footing :— 

A church is meant to be a gathering of those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and it should 
aim to embrace in its fellowship all who desire that 
privilege, and who epee this one qualification for en- 
joying it. It should not be more anxious to be pure 
than to be complete, and therefore should seek to in- 
clude all who are Christians, as wellas to exclude all 
who are not. It is not in any sense a private society, 
2 of the character of a club, all entitled to la 

own conditions which shall give it a selectness —4— 
that which is required by the law of its constitution. 
Admission to its communion is not a privilege which it 
can give or withhold at pleasure, or in relation to which 
it can lay down arbitrary laws, but a right which every 
Christian can demand. That church cannot answer to 
the true idea of a church of Christ, which has regula- 
tions that exclude from it those whom Christ has re- 
ceived to His fellowship. The principle seems obvious, 
but it has been and is constantly ignored in practice. 
Christian societies Lave continually acted, and do still 
act, on the assumption that they have rights of legisla. 
tion as well as administration, that they can exact cer- 
tain things from their members beyond what Christ has 
prescribed in the New Testament, and that they are 
Justified in depriving recusants of the benefits of Church 
{ fellowship. But, surely, if the spirituality of a church 

is impaired by the introduction to its ranks of those who 
are not Christians, its catholicity is 2 on the 
other hand, when its laws interfere with the admission 
of those who are.” 

By its possession or lack of this “note” of 
Catholicity, Congregationalism will stand or 
fall. Unhappily, there are many Congrega- 
tionalists who have no higher ambition for their 
system than that it should be progperéus among 
the sects, who do not desire to see it gather in 
all Christian men, itself broadening and improv- 
ing in the process, but only such as can work 
the machinery now existing. It would be a 
disturbance to present modes of action, it 
would conflict with present modes of thinking, 
to admit men of different habits from the con- 
ventional Congregationalist. Finality is the 
rock on which these split; they do not want the 
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light which might come from the introduction 
of another style of man into their churches ; 
“Paul or Apollos or Cephas,” is not for them, 
but only one well-known and easily-compre- 
hended type. No Church will, for the future, 
have influence in this land that does not love 
the nation better than itself; no Church will 
have power in Christendom that is not Catholic 
in the sense Mr. Rogers defines. There are 
Congregationalists and Congregationalists; a 
large and increasing number are Catholic and 
not sectarian. 

Mr. Rogers ably discusses also the question 
of “ Comprehension,” and illustrates the Con- 
gregational reliance for Church unity in a com- 
mon spirit and not in a common creed. 

If we do not notice Mr. Thomson's paper at 
length, it is not for lack of appreciation of its 
ability. It evinces diligence, carefulness, and 
a judgment disciplined to impartiality; but it 
is laid out on too large a plan for its position 
here. A volume, rather than an essay, would 
be required for the treatment of the theme and 
Mr. Thomson has not been happy in bringing 
into clear prominence the idea he would deve- 
lope. There are points of interest in it; the 
estimate of Montanism, for instance, and the 
discussion of the proposals for the Reunion of 
„ Christendom.“ The paper suffers, however, 
from its association with others of so immediate 
nterest. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Sunset Land on the Great Pacific Slope. By 
the Rev. Jonn Topp, D. D. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Dr. Todd has recently paid a visit to 
California, and has been much impressed, not only with 
the natural beauty and fertility of the country and the 
enterprise of its inhabitants, but with its magnificent 
capabilities of development. He remarks upon the 
increasing extent to which Chinese labour is employed 
on the Pacific Slope, and is very sanguine as to the 
results which are to flow from this experiment. Dr. 
Todd writes in a lively style, has good descriptive 
powers, and, probably, very good health. He cannot be 
a young man, but he is buoyant, and even jubilant, as a 
writer 

The Australian Handbook and Almanack for 1870. 
(London: Gordon and Gotch.) The increasing extent of 
our relations with the colonies has naturally occasioned 
the publication of this useful annual, which bids fair to 
suprly a want long experienced. The general informa- 
tion contained in the handbook is of the most compre- 
hensive character, especially the portion relating to 
emigration, in which is to be found everything which 
the intending Australian emigrant should become 
acquainted with. The calendar contains the times of 
departure and arrival of the different Australian mails 
prominently marked ; there is also a copious list of the 
principal events in Australia during the last twelve 

monthé, together with an immense amount of informa- 
tion to be found in no other publication, and which has 
evidently been collected with much labour and care. 

The Autobiography of Flora McDonald. Being the 
home life of a heroine. Edited by her granddaughter. 
(Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo.) When this book first 
appeared it was accepted by many and commented upon 
as the production of Flora Macdonald herself, and when 
this was found not to be the case strong censures were 
pronounced on the author. We must say we fail to see 
their justice. Perhaps the selection of the title was 
unwise, but we can hardly see how faith in the genuine- 
ness of the autobiography could have survived the 
perusal of the “ Editorial and Prefatory Chapter.” The 
conversation of the two Highland ladies on the fine 
summer evening, the request of the younger to the 
elder (Flora Macdonald) that she would publish her 
memoirs, the hesitation gradually passing into assent to 
the request, the preparation of the MSS., and its pre- 
servation in the “family record chest until released 
from its dusty corner,” ought to have been sufficient 
to indicate the character of the book. It is a story 
founded on facts, many of which were not generally 
knowa beyond the family circle of the heroine, aud it 
tells, in a simple, touching style, the adventures and 
sacrifices of a noble and devoted woman, who is not the 
less to be honoured because the prince for whom she 
dared and suffered so much was utterly unworthy of the 
feeling of chivalreus loyalty which he inspired. The 
author has shown a good deal of artistic skill in the con- 
struction of her narrative, and if we bave not bere any 
contribution to the history of the period, we have at all 
events a pleasant and readable book, which gives a new 
view of the most romantic episodes in connection with 
the last struggles of that Stuart family, for which the 
Scotch bad so little affection while they were their own 
rulers, but whom they were so desirous to maintain on 
the throne of Great Britain. 

An Arm chair in the Smoking-Room; or, Fiction, 
An ecdote, Humour, and Fancy. (Stanley Rivers and 
Co.) This book corresponds to its title. It is just 

suited to a leisure hour, when the mind wants diversion 
and recreation, and, if taken up simply with this view, 
may be thoroughly enjoyed. Its papers are brief and 
varied. Short tales and essays, lively gossiping papers, 
and clever sketches from life, make up an agreeable and 
interesting miscellany, in which a reader may find what 


will help him to pass very pleasantly an hour in a 
railway-carriage, or perhaps in his own smoking-room. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic. By J. Fo wIIa 
M.A. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press.) The great aim 
of this little work is to give a general idea of the 
principles on which our scientific knowledge rests, and 
of the mode in which its inquiries are to be conducted. 
It is acompanion to the author's earlier manual of 
deductive logic, but it is more valuable, inasmuch as it 
traverses less familiar ground, and serves more clearly 
to indicate the practical value of logic as a science. 
Mr. Fowler has taken great pains to make his book 
complete. He commences by indicating the nature of 
inductive influence. He then traces the processes that 
are subsidiary to it, enumerates the methods by which 
it proceeds, shows where it is imperfect, and gives a 
long list of the fallacies by which those who profess to 
employ it are often deceived themselves, or deceive 
others. It is a book to be mastered not only by 
students, but by all who would be sound reasoners; and 
it is eo much enriched by illustrative examples, that it 
) has not the dryness which generally belongs to books on 
logic. 


Christopher Kingscote ; or, the Patience of Hope. By 
Emma Marsnatt. (London: Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.) Mrs. Marshall’s tales are all marked by 
simple, practical purpose, and are good specimens of 
the religious story. Of course, the religion has a cer- 
tain ecclesiastical colouring, but it is no part of the 
authoress’s aim to advocate the views of a party. Her 
aim is rather to inculcate religious principles, and this 
she does with considerable force and beauty. 

Ralph Saunders; or, the Schoolboy’s Frtends. 
(London: The Book Society.) ‘This story is of a class 
which we hoped was rather going out of fashion. Boys 
need to have a higher and truer view of life than one 
in which prosperity is represented as the concomitant of 
goodness. A picture of the struggle against adversity 
would be more true tofact, and more healthful in its 
influence. Especially is it undesirable to secure the 
reward for virtue by such a valgar sensational expedient 
as the discovery of an old will—a device which has been 
resorted to 60 often, that we wonder story-tellers of all 
classes are not somewhat wearied of it, the more so as, 
in real life, such incidents are so rare. 


Procress oF CoLontaL Art ILLUstrRATION.—The 
Christmas supplement of the Illustrated Sydney News 
affords a good specimen of the progress made in art 
illustration by our Australian brethren. It consists of 
a picture in colotrs, entitled, The Bushman's Dream,” 
engraved by Mr. S. Calvert, from an original drawing 
by Mr. T. S. Cousins, of Melbourne, and represents a 
bashman fallen asleep in his log hut, and dreaming of 
the home and friends left behind him in the old coun. 
try. On the rough-hewn table is an open map, a few 
books, and a photographic album with tho portrait of a 
young woman. The other accessories of the scene tell 
their own tale, the result being a picture as touching as 
it is artistic, and one which does credit to colonial taste 
and skill. 
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A fine new suspension bridge is to be built be- 
tween Chelsea and Battersea. 

The title of Mr. Dickens’s new serial is to be 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.“ 

The American poet, William Cullen Bryant, has 
just published a translation of the Iliad. 

Mr. Benedict is putting the finishing touches to 
his oratorio, “ St. Peter,” which will be produced 
at the next Birmingham Festival. 

Mdlle. Nilsson, the charming prima donna, is, 
according to L’ Histoire, about to be married to “a 
rich young man well known to the financial world.“ 

It is said that fifteen guineas per cent. insurance 
has been demanded on the overdue American steamer 
City of Boston. : 

Of 6,658 persons confined in the Pittsburg “ lock- 
up“ during the past year more than 5,500 wore 
under the influence of liquor. 

The Pall Mall Gazette atates that one firm alone 
in London sells eighty tons weekly of animal fat, 
melted down, whitened, and retined, for the express 
purpose of mixture with butter. A large portion of 
this stuff is sent to dairymen in the country. 

Some San Francisco newsboys sell other articles 
than newspapers, and astonish Eastern visitors by 
orying:— Here's yer Evening Tribune and cough 
candy ; cures coughs, colds, and sore throat—latest 
‘count of the earthquake ; only five cents, a copy or 
six sticks for a quarter.“ 

A bumptious young fellow was boasting one even- 
ing at a well-known club of his philosophical tenden- 
cies, and wound up a long stzing of self-congratula- 
tions by the remark that he was a sort of Plato. It 
must be eleotro - plate - oh, remarked one of the group 
of listeners. 

A QuaLiFizD TEACHER.— The following is said to 
be a verbatim 8 of an application made to the 
Truro Board of Guardians for an appointment as 
industrial teacher in the workhouse :—‘‘ fab 4, 1870. 
Sir I Offer myslf to you for that place to the board 
which I am wall quilfide for my adge is 402.” 

TELEGRAPHING EXxTRaORDINARY.—The other day, 
at noon, an Edinburgh firm sent to a correspondent 
in London, a telegram, concisely and clearly wonded, 
on a business matter. It reached London twenty. 


‘if it answers all the e 


No More Sza-Sicuness.—Allusion 
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Railway News to a patent brought out by Mr. 
Bessemer (the inventor of the steel process 


promises to make a complete revolution 
navigation. The article states :—" Mr. 
to do away at once and for 


which a ship’s compasees are 
a room which will be 
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tellin 
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w, selected on Sunday 
Samaritan as the subject of his 
the little fellows the story, the teacher, 

some 


do if you saw a 
road, wounded 


that he bad hit on the proper line of notion in such a 
dase. What would you do, Archie? “I would 
— (whistle) for the bobbies,” was the prompt 
reply. 
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Births, Marriages, and Denths. 


BIRTH 


CLAPHAM.—February 22, at 84, Milne-equare, Islington, the 
wife of John Clapham, of a ook, nih 


CROSSLEY * 7 m House, Halifax, 
— en House, Sarah, 
the beloved wife of sixty 


bu 

3 
o 0. tom. 

of Lambeth, and of the late Kenneth Mathieson, ea 4 

Glasgow, aged twenty-five. 
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OORN EXOHANGE, London, Monday, Feb. 21. 

We had only a small y of English wheat for to-day's 
market, and aleo short vais from abroad, The trade was 
lish wheat made slowly the prices of 

Monday last. Foreign wheat met a retail demand at former 
rates. In flour trade was dull without change ia prices. Peas 
and beans were steady in value. Barley was 6d. per quarter 
lower. Indian corn sold at last week’s quotations, Arrivals 
of oats are unusually small. The being restricted to 


immediate wants of the trade, prices were barely supported, 
— 4 hon the 
Cargoes on 


and in some cases a decline of to 6d. 
to 


prices of this day week had to be su . 
the coast are much reduced in number, and are held at last 


week's prices, 
UURRENT PRIOBS, 
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Nas . . Bt a4) Bugllshfeed.. . 18 10 
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Chevalier .. . — = 59 white .. . . 16 17 
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BREAD, Saturday, Fed. 19.—The prices in the Metropolis 
are for wheaten bread, per dibs. loaf, 7d. to 7d¢d.; House- 
hold bread, 57. to 634, 

onday, Feb 21, 


| RKET, 
ETROPOLITAN CATTLE MA page ate ad 


the best Boots and Crosses has been 68. 2d., aang meals One 
2 N 


100 head. The market has been fairly Ne with sheep. 
but prime Downs have been scarce Alt 


to 8s. per lbs Calves have been quiet; but firm, Pigs 
have been in Hmited request, at previous quotations, 


Per 8ibs. to ink the Offal. 


s 4. 8. 4. s d. 6. d. 
Inf, coarse beasts. 8 2 to 8 10 Prime Zouthdovn 5 8 0 6 0 
Becond quality .4 0 4 6 Lambs. . 0 0 O 0 
Prime large ofen. 4 8 4 10 Lge. coarsecalves 4 2 5 0 
Prime Sots, &c..5 0 6 2 Prime small. 6 4 6 0 
Oearse inf. sheep 8 4 4 0 Large boss 46 5 4 
Second quali 4 2 4 6|Meatem, porkers.5 6 5 10 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 2 5 6 


Quarter-old store Pigs, 208. to 26s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKRT, Monday, Feb. 21.— 
The market has been moderately supplied with meat. The 
trade has been heavy at our quotations. The import into 

last week consisted of 43 packages from Harlingen, 
56 from Nieue Diep. 


PROVISIONS, u , Pebraary 81.—Tho arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 381 firkins batter, and 3,515 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 21,904 packages butter, 350 bales and 
$3 boxes bacon. There was more husiness transacted in Irish 
butter last week at irregular prices, according to condition 
end qualities, The arrives of foreign were irregular, owiug 
to the severe weather. P. ices generally advanced about 4s 
per owt. There wae an improved demand for bacon, and, at 
the ol se of the week, an advance of 2 was generally estab- 
jished. Best Waterford sold at 73s, to 74s, on board, 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, February 21.—Onr 
market continues without any material chang-, new Bnglish 
English alone, by reason of exhaustion, maintaining full 
values, but all other sorts are drooping under the continued 
duliness of trade, New Americans, even of the first quality, 
are difficult of sale, but their comparative scarcity keeps 
them tolerably firm, Inferior grades, however, and yoarlings 
of all kinds are totally neglected. HBuropean markets are 
unaltered, Savarian bops continuing firm. French and 
Beigians quiet, New York advices (5th instant) report a 

ulet market at late rates. Mid and Rast Kents, I. Os., 

Le., to 131, 08.; ealds, Gl, Os., 7“. 10s., to BI. 5s. ; 
Sussex, 6“. 15s., 61, 10s., to 7/, 0s.; Bavarians, 64 10s,, 8“. 8s., 
to 104° s.; Frenoh, öl. 68., 62 O., to 72, 0s.; Americans, 
44. 10%, 51. 188, to GL ; Yearlings, Il. 158,. 24 15., to 31. 10s. 
The import of foreign hops into London last week consisted 
of 42 Hales from Antwerp, 80 from Boulogne, 238 from Bremen, 
18 from Calais, 27 from Dunkirk, and 72 from Ostend. 


POTATOES, - Bornovon aD SpitaLFigips.— Monday, Feb. 
21.—Supplies have come freely to market There has been 
& moderate demand for moat descriptions, at full prices The 
import into London last week consisted of 720 bags from 
Antwerp, and 121 sacks from Dunkirk. English Shaws, 70s. 
to bos, per ton; English Regents, 100s. to 1208 per ton; 
English rocks, “0s. to 75s, per ton; Scotch Regents, 908. to 
110s, per ton.; French, 60s. to 70s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Feb. 21.—Englieh cloverseed continues to 
come out very slowly ; fine qualities inquired for, and would 
ting high prices; foreign red samples are held with much 
rmpess ; importers still looking for advanced rates, White 
escriptions were very dear. Choice English trefoil was held 
more money. White mustardeced realised extreme rates. 
seed keeps up in value for choice samples of English, 

as well as the best sorts of foreign. 


WOOL, Monday, Feb. 21.—The English wool trade has 
ruled quiet but firm. Some demand continues to be expe- 
rienced for choice qualities, including lustres and demi. lustres. 
so the quotations ore firmly muiutained. The attention of 
manufacturers ic now chiefly directed to the publio sales of 
colonial wool which opened on Thursday leat. The attendance 
at this series has been good, and both home and foreiga bu: ers 
have op:rated with freedom. Prices have consequently had 
1 tendenoy, though no quotable aivance has taken 
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FJANCOCK and 00., Limited), 
({OLDSMITH and JEWRLLER, 


Wy Aten and CLOCK-MAKER 


mo the ROYAL FAMILY, 


IS IRA GOLD JEWELLERY, alsosũð 


37 ‘ CONDUIT-STREET, 
BON D- STREET, LONDON, W., 


[ NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 
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BRACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT| £5 0 
BRACELETS, ETRUSCAN, ,, oes 
[2RACELETS, NINEVEH, ,, | £10 0 
BHACELETs, SAXON, e 
BROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, 


8 22 10 
PROOCHES, NINEVEH, „ | £3 
}{ROOCHES, SAXON, £4 
PRoocHEs, EGYPTIAN, _,, £5 


(SHAINS, PRINCESS, 
()HAINS, CYLINDER, 
(CHAINS, CURB, 


(JHAINS, CABLE, 


FABRINGS, ETRUSCAN, _,, £1 10 
FARRINGS, 8AXON, 1 1 
FABRINGS, EGYPTIAN, _,, 22 5 


PABRINGS, NINEVEH, 
[| °CKETS, ENGRAVED, 
[ OCKETS, CORDED, +: 1 sae 
[ OCKETS, CROSS, 
(OLD WATCHES, LADIES’, 48 5 


” £4 10 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OPENING of the NEW LINE between SHEFFIELD and 
CHESTERFIELD. 


The New and Direct Lineof Railway between SHEFFIELD 
and CHESTERFIELD was OPENED for TRAFFIC on 
Tugspay, February lst. 

The Opening of this Railway places Sheffield upon the Main 
Line of the Midland Railway. The Through Trains between 
the North and South and North and West of England run 
direct to and from the New Station, Shetticld, vid the New 
Line. : 


A New and Improved Service of Express and Fast Trains 
has been established bstween sheffield and London. Through 
catriages are run between Sheffield and London by all Trains, 


A considerable Reduction has been made in the Fares from 
Sheffield to places in the South and West, and the uuder- 
mentioned REDUCED FASS have been adopted between 
SHEFFIELD and LONDON :— 

Sincte Joorney.—First-class, 288.; Second-class, 21s. ; 
Third-class, 138. 1d. 

Retrorn —First-class, 463. 94.; Second-class, 35s, 

The Trains to and from London and the South and West 
are in connection at Sheffield with the Trains to and from 
Rotherham, and Through Booking has been put in operation 
between Rotherham and London and the South aud West 
generally. 


For further particulars of Trains seo Time-tables issued by 


the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager, 
Derby, Feb., 1870. 
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QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 


and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on 
easy terms. Assisted and Free Passages, Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 


Queensland Government Offices, 
$2, Charing Cross, 
Removed from 2, Old Broad Street. 


LEA BUILDING 


PRESIDENT.—-LORD MONSON, 
Vice- PRESIDENTS. 
Andrew Lusk, Esq,, Aluerman, M. P. 
Charlies Reed, Eeq., F. S. A, M. P. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq , Q. C., M. P. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M. P. 
Chairman of Directors — Samuel Rowles Pattison, Esq. 


SOCIETY. 


SHARES EO in one sum, or 48, Mouthly, bearing Interest at 
6 per Cent., with Bonus on Completed Shares, 


DEPOSITS received at 5 per Cent. 

ADVANCES made promptly on Land and House Property, 
Churches, Schools, Literary Institutions, &0. 

For Prospectuses, Show Cards, and Proposals for Agencies, 


apply to 
JOHN LUCAS BALFOUR, 
Secretary. 
Orrices:—Allhallows Chambers, 49, Lombard-street, E. O. 
SUBSCRIPTION DAY, MONDAY NEXT, 


Lo DON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-8OCIETY. 
Eurolled in 1856, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Monthly 
Subscription of bs. abare, 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONBY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


or any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, 
Offices :—107a4, FENCHURCH STREET, E. o. 


ERMAN SCHOLARSHIPS at CARMAR.- 

THEN COLLEGE.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 
and £20 are offered by the Presbyterian Board to Candidates 
for admission into the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, at 


( {OLD WATCHES, £10 10 the Midsummer Examination, 1870. The EXAMINATION 


will COMMENCE on the first Monpay in June; no Vandi- 
dates above the age of 17 will be allowed to compete for the 
Scholarships. The Examination will be conducted by means 
of 2 papers; but the Examiners reserve the right of 
adding vivi-voce questions on the subjects of Examination, 
If, in the opinion of the Examiners, sufficient merit be 
evinced, the Candidate who shall pass the best Examination 
shall receive a Scholarship of £30, and in like mauner the 


(0H WATCHES, I- PLATE, | £16 16 | Candidate who shall pass the second-best Examination shall 


palm, and other oils, have sold at about late rates. 


OIL, Monday, Feb, 21.—For linseed oil the market has 
been quiet-r, and ape has been lower in value. Cocoa - nut, 


TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 21.—The market has been dull. 
.O. on the spot 4ts. per owt. Town tallow, 44s. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Feb. 21.—Reduction le. on last day’s sales. 
Market heavy, with downward tendency, ia anticipation of 
large arrivals of ships for next day’s market. Belmont New 
Wallsend 188. 3d , Hetto. a, 20s. 6d, Harton 18s. 3d., Haswell 
20s. 6d., Hartlepool original 208. 6d , ditto Bast 19s. 6d., Eden 


Main 188. 6d., 6168. Ships fresh arrived, 79 ; ships at 

2a, 190, 

— — — 
Advertisements. 


MONARCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, 
AND 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


ANTED, immediate JENGAGEMENT 

to assist a Mother with the CARE of her CHILDREN, 

A good neediewoman, has a knowledge of dresamaking. Or to 
wait upon a lady. Good reference.—Sabiua, 2, Somerset- 
street, Bath. | 


ANTED, a respectable aud intelligent 5 


YOUTH as APPRENTICE to the [IRONMONGERY 


and GENERAL FURNISHING Trade. Will be expected to 


conform to the rules of the family. Premium required. 


(J OLD WATCHES, * £20 0 


(JOLD WATCHES, KEYLESS is 10 
Gl WaTCHEs, yoo aoe og 
Go WATCHES (HUNTING),| £18 18 
(LOCKS, CARRIAGE, 1 
Cocks, „ (STRIKING), | £7 7 
OCLocks, „ „N GONG)| £12 12 
(U0CKS, LIBRARY (MARBLE)! £4 0 
( LOCKS, N 
(Locks, 5 
(LochsS, 1 


(LOCKS, * 


— —— 


5 410 12 


it £14. 0 
(ORMOLU/ £100 


1 415 O0 
yu E ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE, 
BOUND in CLOTH, is now Ready, 
post FREE for WO STAMPS, only of 
ME: STREETER, 37, COND UIT-STREET, 
DOURS — BOND - STREET, 


Apply to W. Payne, Wiveliccombe, Somerset. 


G UCCESSOR to HANCOCK & COMPY,, 
LIMITED, 


receive a Scholarship of £20; each Scholarship to be payable 
in two instalments at Christmas and Midsummer, Candidates 
will be examined in the following subjects :—Gaeex - Acta of 
the Aposties; Xenophon, one book, and Homer, one book, 
LaTin.—Livy, one book, or Car s Gallic War, two books; 
Virgil’s Eueid, one book, or Horace’s Odes, two books; Latin 
Composition. ARITHMETIC.—Ordinary Rules; Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions ; Extraction of Square Koot ALGEBRA.— 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of A) 

braical Quantities; Simple Equations. Gromerry.—Euclid, 
book i. nGLisH History to the end of the 17th century, 
aud Questions on Modern Geography. ENGLiso LANGUAGE. 
—Orihography, Writing from Dictation, Grammatical Struc. 
ture of the Language. Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Rev. T. L. MARSHALL, 
6, Church-road, Brixton, London, S. W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN, 


forty-three years of age, SEEKS an OPENING in an 
established MANUFACTURING or WHOLESALE House 
(London preferred). Can place £1,500 to capital account, and 
can render valuable service in the counting-house and tinancial 
department. 
Testimonials will be shown, and references of the highest 
character given and required.—Address, A. O. G., care 
Messrs. J. and R. Morley, 18, Wood-street, E C. 


A TIRACTIVE NOVELTIES commencing 


February 14th.— Professor Pepper's Lecture Entertain- 
ment, “On the last New and Wonderful Ghost Effects, and 
other Optical Resources of the Polytechnic.” The Komaatic 
Tale of RIP VAN WINKLE, with extraordinary Dioramic and 
Spectral Scenes. The story narrated by Mr. Artis, Teacher of 
Elocution ; Vocalist, Miss Pearson; and the New Music by Mr. 
Frewin, Herr Schalkenbach, and Band. Professor Pepper's 
Annual Coutse On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis,” 
commences in Lent, at the RO TAL POLTTECHNIO. Open 

rom 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. Admis ion to the whole, Is. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


The DUTIES of HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL will be 
RESU MED on the 24th inst. 
Head Master — Mr. EDWARD MAXWELL DILLON, M.A, 
This School comprises U per, Preparatory, and Junior De- 
ments, in which boys are carefully trained for Public 
— and Examinations, as well as for Commercial Life. 
Delicate and back ward youths receive every care aud attention. 


For particulars address, The Head Master, or Mra, Duf, 


Highbury House, St. Leo 


Fes. 23, 1870. 


THE NONUONFORMIST. 
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A BGYLL HOUSE, 26, ELGIN-CRESC ENT, 
KENSINGTON PARK. 


Principal—Mrs. Everard Healey. 


Mrs. HRALEY, assisted by resident English and Foreign 
Governesses and eminent Masters, continues to educate a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. 

The best facilities are afforded for acquiring a sound English 
education, and those seeking accomplishments will aleo find 
superior advantages. An ARITICLED PUPIL required. 
References to ministers and others, 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters, 


THE COLLEGE, ALBERT. ROAD, SOUTH 
NORWOOD, SURREY, iu Union with the College of 
Preceptors. 
MASTERS. 
French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 


German—Professor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 
Polytechnic. 


Clarsics— Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University. 
Pianoforte— Herr Robert Beringer, 
Drill—Sergeant-Major T. H. Burke. 


a from 80 to 40 guineas per annum. For a prospectus, 
ress 
: THE PRINCIPAL. 


LAS SDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConpocTgep BY THE MISSES MIALL. 


MAsrrns— 

French and Italian 0 „ Mons. O. O. Caſllar l. 
German ° . . Mdlle. Hottinger. 
Music and Singing J. Saville Stone, Eeq., As- 

sociate, Royal Academy 
Drawing and Painting . Mr. J. Hoch. 
Dancing and Calisthenics Mr. C. Smart. 
Cuemistry . ‘ 1 Dr. Albert J. Berns ys, 


Professor of Chemistry 

at St. Thomas’s Hos- 

pital, London. 
Arithmetic . ° ° „ Mr J. Hepworth. 

The above branches of education are ta light exclusively by 
the masters assigned to them. The genera! English education 
is under the immediats direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses, 

References to parents of pupils, and ot'i«rs, if required. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, PEECHES.- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSAL RE. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident 
Governesses. 


HALF-TERM will commence Marcu 10. 
Terms and references on application, 


LACKPOOL.—-COLLEGE HOUSE 

80 HOOL. QUEEN’S SQU ARE.—This Establishment, 

on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 

land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 

—— intellectual and moral training and the comforts of 
ome, 

Referees :—Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D D., London; Rev. James 
Spence, D. D., Lon on; Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., St. 
Leonard's; Jobn Crossley, E. q., J. P., Halifax; Henry Lee, 
Esq., J. P., Manchester. 

Prospectuses on application to 


JAMES CROMPTON, Principal. 


Foreign 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The March Number now ready. 


It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
Investments, 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. E. O. 


R, COOKE BAIN E SC, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER, 
106, Cheapside, R. O. 
Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, ! 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, 0 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities, 


ROWN and GREEN’S’' KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Upen Fire, Roast in Front, 

and are uneurpaseed for economy, cleanliness, general con- 

venience. heating baths, and the prevention of swwoky chim- 
neys. Prize Medals—London, Dubliv, and Paris. 


London, 72, BisLopagate-street Within, and 447, West Strand. 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER 
(NON-MERCURIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as tlie 
BREST and BAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists, and Ironmongers, &c., in Eoxes, 1s., 


2s. (d., and 4s, (d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


” AYHS WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of many 
comp aints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged 
or irritated, producing Biliovs Complaiuts, Jaundice, Sick- 
ness, Depression of Spirits, Irritability of Temper, &c. 11 
neglected, a series of What are called Liver Complaints is pro 
duced, that render life insupportable. Kaye's Worsdell's Pille 
have been found of the greatest value in all disorders of the 
liver, — re Organ to complete health, and renovating 
the system. Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at, 1s, 144. 2s, ¥d., atid 4s, 6d. 


Grin 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM RICB, 
8 Ar — — — ae — 1 i 
000%) of people, is un qu l or Blano-Mange, C 
tarda, Puddings. Cakes, Soups, Ko., and is the most whole- 
ea 


some and easily-digestible Food for Children and lovalids, 
Gn S8 BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
and Baked Padding. 
6 BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes nice Infants’ Food, and for 
thickening Milk. 
Cee BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup- Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard, - 
COE aS BRITISH RN - FLOUR 
Is the best article ever offered to 
the publio, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, &0. 
In lib., $lb., aud Aub. Packets. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, u b., F. R. 8., sas: 

% Rice Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of 
Messrs. Colman'e as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.“ 

- SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M. b., Professor at the Liverpool 
| College of Chemistry, writes :— 
**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very diges- 
tible and nutritious food.” ö 


(NOALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 


Wali’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 26s. ; 
Hitlepool, 268.; Sost Wigan, 138. 3 beat Silkstone, 283.; 
new Silkstone, Na.; Olay-cross, 238. and 20, Primrose, 
228. Barnsley, 2ls,; best Derby, 2is.; Kitchen, 19s.,; 
Cobbles, 16s. 6d.; Hartley, 18s, ; Nuts, 16s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
208.: mall, 128. Coke, 168. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depots. Hiehburv and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 
No Agente, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL aud 
COM PAN Y.—Best Coale only.—Cash, 278, G. J. C. and 
Co. eel) no other than the beat Wali’s-end Coale, which they im- 
port direct from the pits, both by gen aud rail. Fordomestic pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, he most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen, Vendors to Her ost y, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh.— 13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf, Kurl-street, Blackfriars ; 
sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Durham Wharf, Wandsworth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at .vcal prices, 
Cavution.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


FILMER AND SON’S 


VARIOUS NEW AND BEAUTIFOL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING- 
ROOM, AND LIBRARY. 
CURTAINS AND FURNITURE. Carpets of every descrip- 


tion, and Interior Decorations ot all kinda. Plans taken and 
estimates given free of any charge. . 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W. 


TH OS. D. MARSHALL'S 
WELL-MADE BOOTS. 


Ladies’ Kid Elastic Boots, 168. 6d. Gentlemen's Elastic 
Boots for Walking or Dress, 21s. Illustrated Catalogue, post 
free, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, 
Mulligatawny, Hare, &., &c. 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


EARKN ESS. — The. finest TONIC is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as « 
stomachic stimulant. son grocers, oilman, confectioners, 
., at 30s. per dozen. ATERS and WILLIAMS, the 
Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, E.C, Lewis 
and Co., Agents, Worcester, 


— 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 

—By Me. B. U. MOSELY, the Dentist by special 
appointment, 812, Regent t, opposite the Royal Poly. 
technic Katablished 1820, Thie, the only perfected « 
tem of painless dentistry, originated and ser by Mr. 
B. L. Mosely, is recommended vy the hospi pe 
by the profession as one of the greatest imiprovements cf the 
age for the alleviation of pain and restora ion of the natural 
functions, can solely be obtained in such perfected success 
(the result of forty years’ A experience) at hie only 
residence, 812, oO. gs he superlative excellence of 
this system is per 


t immunity fron, pain, no operation 
stumps and decayed teeth — acetal; house south and 


tender gums proteote.:. Qualities : — Thees teeth never 
colour or decay, in fit unerring. ease and 
detection impossible, the anatom 


and e restored : mastication artioula- 
tion guaranteed.—The Times, of Maroh th, saye:—“ 80 
good an imitation becomes the next best thing to the origi- 
nal.“ Teeth, from 5e.; sets, 5 to 30 guineas, Consultation 


free.—Only addresses, 312, Regent-st., exactly facing the 
Royal Polytechnic, and 13, ‘Moorgate-atrest, City. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE 
. EASY. 


With reference to the Yorksbire Fine Art Exhibition 
the Gazette stated: 

** Messrs. Judson and Son, of London, exhibit some simple 
Dyes for domestic use, which are well adapted for their pur - 

ose, from the readiness with which they can be used, and the 

rightness and durability of the colours produced, The judges 
have conrequently given a certificate of merit to this firm, 
the simplicity and efficiency of their Dyes, and we are sure 
our fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” 

The colours are :—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, 
Green, Brown, Pink, Purple, Cauary, Cerise, Orange, Laveu- 
der, Slate, and Crimson, 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 
Most Chemists now sell “* JODSON'’S DYES." 


= — 
CAREFUL MOTHERS invariably pro- 


vide the nursery with Mrs. Johnsons American gp 
Syrup, which, _ to the gums, affords immediate relic 
iu“ teething”’ It is pleasant and acceptable to the child, 
and free from any narootic. Duriug nearly halt a century it 
has been one of the important items for the nursery. None 
genuine without the pame of “ Barcisy and Bona, 05, Far- 


ringdon-strect,”’ in on the stamp. Sold by all chemiata, at 
28. Od. a bottle, 


— 


Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 


MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869 
FIRST PRIZB, being asova the Gold Medal. Supp! 
to the British, French, Prussian, Italian, Duteh, and 
other Governments, One pint of fine avoured Beef-tea at 
24d. Most convenient and economie ‘‘ 


CAUTION,.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 


Ask for Liebig Company's Extract,” and not for Liebig’s 
xtract of Meat. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE * WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Baue, 
Improves the appetite, and aide digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre uchout the World, 


—_ 


— 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s ‘‘ United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 61, each. 

Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your Chemist, 

Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J” 0. aud J, FiELD is on each 
ta 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.5. 


FIELD'S 


PURE “ SPERMACETI" SOAP. 


fd. and 1s, per tablet, most delicately med, This 

beautiful article is a combination of the purest with 

Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well 

known, and it is ae a a for children and 
* . 


See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. x. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1666 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY ned the Dublin 

Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 

wholesome. 

Bold in bottler 8s. 84, each, at the retail houses in Lone 

don; by the agents in the vipa) towns in England; os 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina 
ban’s LL Whisky.” 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIEL D 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBKOCATION is recommended by many of the 

most eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and per- 
fect cure, without the use of medicine. Sold by must Che. 
mists in bottles, at 4s, each. Wholesale Agent, 


wards, U8, 
Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paui’s), London. 


YORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be ha 
afford others the information by which he 
complete removal in a short „ without 
incouvenience.—Forward address, on & — 


velope, to 
F. Kingston, Eeq., Chureh-street, Ware, 225 


— W 


| 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Equills, are too often nvoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and ail Pulmonary Diseases, 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the ex of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CRUSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
saya:—‘'1 have repeatediy observed how very rapidly aud 
in variably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, aud I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es & most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 
disease,” | 


Ibis medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it ie used with the most 
signal success in Astima, Bronchitis, Consumption, Conghts 
Influenza, Night Sweate of Consumption, Quinsy, and 

: of the throat and chest. Sold by ail respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in at le. 
4s. (d., and 11s, each. Bold wholesale and retail by Jas, 


Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough, 
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Ä— — — 
A LARGE REDUCTION 


Winter Silks, Dresses, Furs, &c., 
DURING THIS MONTH, 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St, Paul's Church - 
yard, beg to announce that having completed Stook-taking, 
and in order to effect a clearance to make room fer Spring 
Purchases, they have re-marked the remaining portion of 
their Winter Stock of Silks, Mantles, Dresses, Fars, Hosiery, 
K., at a Great Reduction in Price, and respectfully invite 
Ladies and Heads of Families to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered. 


JAMES SPENOE and 00., 76, 77, and 78, St. Faul? 
Churchyard. | 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Puresi, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s.—8s.4d.&88.8d.lb, 


Genuine packets signed ¥H*4/formman W 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder. 


AGENTS ARE APPOINT ID 
CHEMISTS, e., in the OOUN TRT 
9 CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 

EETH.—MR. WEBB (late with Mr. A. 
Bekell, 8 -Dentist, of 8, Grosvenor-street) constructs 
ARTIZICIAL TEETH on the only patented improvements in 
existence give oe eres to the mouth 
ensure the greatest comfort — 1 speaking, and 
a natural appearance which positive detection, For 
8 and where loose or tive teeth are intended 
to n, this painless system will recommend itself when all 
others fail. n 1 of 
specimens invited. Terms strictly moverate, and fully stated 
im his treatise, ‘* Dental Mechanics and we gf which also 
explains his painless and inimitable system, by post, or 
— — to Mr. Webb, 27, New Bond-street. Oonsulta 
ons . 


EST FOOD for INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as ; 
H. Barker on Right Foods. The Infant Prince thrives 
= it as a should.” — Social Science Review. 
4 y nourish and easily digested.”—Dr, Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 9s., 56, and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-atreet, 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI- 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING, 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIO EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent 


facts are now attested by 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 28. to 21s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOOR8#’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


NOTHER CURE of CONSUMPTIVE 
COUGH by Dr. LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
March 20, 1849.—From J. Pratt, chemist, Stefford-street, 
Wolverhampton — A lady had been suffering from a severe 
consumptive for twalve or thirteen yeara, and, after 
82 physicians, was induced to 7 Jour Wafers. 
The first gave instantaneous relief, and has not had 
another attack sines.“ To singers are invaluable for the 
voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price ls. IId. and 2s. 0d. 
per box. Sold by all Druggista. 


— 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


ws hipa, to 
298, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Truss, l6s., As., 260. 6d., and 3818. 6d 
of a Double Truss, 81s, 64., (., and 52s. Gd. Postage, 

bilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 2 10d, 
82 on John White, Post 


Orders to be made payable to 
Piovadilly. 


f 
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inexpensive, and 
— — 7a. 64. 
~ John White, Manufacturer, 298, Piccadilly, London. 
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HITES MOC- MAIN PATENT LEVER | sil 


» 10s., and Ida. each, | useful 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


COUGH, THROAT, VOICE, 


res, GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
boxes, 64. or ia. (post free); tins, K 6d. 11 N ed. 


James Epps and Co., Hom thic Chemists, 112, Great 
Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 4, Threadneedle-street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
HA. By the Author of St. Olave’s.” 
Three Vols. 


** A book to be cherished in the reader’s memory as a speci- 
men of the and most refined order in the art of fiction. 
The book is of strong human interest.” —Examiner. 


| ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. Third 
Edition, Three Vols. 
“ A very interesting novel; wit, humour, and keen observa- 
tion abound in every page. — Times. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Three Vols, [March l. 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. Campset. 
——— Author of St. Alice,” ** Crowned,” 40. Three 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


WORKS BY REV. PAXTON HOOD. 
YE-PATH MEADOW. “Blind Amos, 
40. Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[This Day. 
BLIND AMOS and his VELVET PRIN- 
CIPLES a or, Proverbs and Parables for the Young Folk. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and 
Title, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


SELF-FORMATION ; or, Aids and Helps to 
Mind-Life. New Edition, Frop. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: S. W. Partridge and Oo., 9, Paternoster-row. 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
AYBREAK IN ITALY. 


Lon don: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


— 


SESSION 1820. 
Now ready, price 4s,, cloth lettered, 
OBERTS’S PARLIAMENTARY BUFF 
BOOK : being an Analysis of the Divisions of the House 


of Commons during the Session of 1869, with a 
Scale of Attendance of Members at Divisions, and a List of 


- | Members Petitioned Against. By Tuomas Nico.tis Rozperts, 


Secretary to the Liberal Registration Association. 
Also, by the same Author, cloth lettered, price 5s., 


ROBERTS'S PARLIAMENTARY BUFF 
BOOK for the Seasions of 1866, 1867, and 1868, 


London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Price ls, each, by post for 18 stamps, 


ILSON’'S LEGAL HANDY-BOOKS, 
1. Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I O U's, 
4 Banking: ite Customs and Practice. 
8. Husband and Wife: Marriege and Divorce, 

. Master =< Servant : Employed and Unemployed. 


U 
: Debtor and Creditor, 
. Joint-8 Companies. 
„ Public Meetings. 
Trustees: their Duties and Liabilities, 
„Shipping. Price 2s. 
London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


SORIA es 


1 


Now ready, price 64., 


HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Fesrvary, 1870. 


Conrexts.—The Church and her Dan Trades and In- 
dustrial Occupations of the Bible, No. II —Scenes and Cha- 
racters of Scripture History, No. II.—Baptist Mission among 
the Garrows—The (Cicumenical Oouncil—Short Notes 
Extracts from New Books—Reviews — Intelligence — Mis- 
— — of the British and Irish Baptist 

In order to insure early and punctual de'ivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, send Postage Stamps or Post-office 
Order for 68. 6d. to Yates and Alexander, and it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, : 


To be Published in May, 1870, price 8s. 6d. 


HANNING’S WORKS: A Complete 

Edition, in One Volume, 80 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 

t lettered. Price to Subscribers, HA F-A-CROWN, 

able on delivery. Names to be rent before 7th of March 
Rev. R. SPEA 178, Strand, London, 


13,896 Copies have already been Ordered. 


ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 


—— 


_}| MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free. 


British and Fore Stationery Vom 10, and 12 
Garrick-street, 9 den, London. * . 


HE NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 

- — 1 1 N oe 3 222 
5 indsor-atreet, verpoo consis * elescope we 

adapted for Tourists, &c., to which is added an excellent 
M of great power and first olass definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the of this +.“ combination is only 8s, 6d, 
and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage tree) anywhere, with 


nted di a receipt of a post-effice order or stam 
1. Jod. * 2 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and — requisite for the Counting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with an 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Booke requir 
under The Companies’ Acta, 1863 and 1867,” kept in 
stock, Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Official 
Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
—— City, E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 
ge, 


Amusing, and Instructive Card Game, price 3s., by 
Author of Tit for Tat.” 
The Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 


10s. 6d, 

The Patent A B C Despatch Box, price 108. 6d. and 
upwards. | 
The Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 


upwards, 
: Pas out (of the Shell), a new Christmas Present, price 


James’a-street, and 66, Jermyn-street, | 


MABRY MY THOUGHT. — The 7 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


CIENCE AND THE GOSPEL; or, the 
Church and the Nations, A Series of Essays on Great 
Catholic Question. 
Dr. Payne Smith (Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford), 
ing of the Hesay, ‘‘ What is the Science of Christian 
orais “ says it is the most satisfactory essay, the produc- 
tion of a man of great knowledge with the power of using it 
well. It will compel attention to the volume which con- 


tains it. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


n One Vol, fscp. 8vo, 8 6d. cloth, or 14s, bound in 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 
LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; a Populer 
Compendium of General 1 includ ar, 
Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &o. 
One-hundred-and-fiftieth Thousand, thoro y revised, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY, with about 1,000 additional Memoirs by W. L. R. 
CatTrs. 10s, 6d. 


MAUNDERS SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles by J. . 
Jon mor. 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
10s. 6d, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRA- 
PHY. 10s, 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY. 10s. 64. 


AX RES TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW. 
LEDGE, 10s,6d. And 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 
BOTANY. Two Parts 20s, 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CABINET EDITION of BUCKLE’S HISTORY of 
CIVILISATION, 


Lately | pag moony in 8 vole, crown 8vo, price 24s. sloth, or 
42s, bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENG- 

LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SOOTLAND. By 

Hime Tuomas Broxiz. Fifth Edition of the entire Work, 
complete in Three Volumes. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MILL ON THE MIND. 
Just published, in Two Vols., 8%, price 28., cloth, 


NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 

HUMAN MIND. By James Mn. A New Béition, 

with Notes Illustrative and Critical. By AL wan Ds Barn, 

ANDREW FinpLaTer and Grornce Grors. Edited, with addi- 
tional Notes, by Joun Stuart MILL. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 88. 6d., cloth, 
UDGED by HIS WORDS; an Attempt to 
Weigh a certain Kind of Evidence respecting Christ. 
** By thy words thou shalt be justified.’’—Matt, xii 87, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


New Periodical, 8d. monthly, 


UNDA Y MORNING, consisting of Original 
Articles characterised by Evangelical 4 riet, 
ien Thoughtful. Royal vo, toned paper, 


handsomely p 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, with Additions, price 18. 6d. 


BSERVATIONS on CELEBRATING the 

ANNIVERSARY of our SAVIOUR’S INSTITUTING 

the LORD’S SUPPER. With an Anniversary Service, and 

Selections from Scripture, for use at the Lord's Table. By 
the Rev, Henny Hawxazs, B. A., F. L. S. 


London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


This day is published, price 2s.,a New and Revised dition, 
being the Fourth, of 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOE 


or 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Davin Page, LL. D., F.G.8., &. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. Eighth Edition, 2. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT. BOOK of PHYSICAL | 
GEOGRAPHY. 6s. 

GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS, 
Second Edition, 6s, 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 
GEOLOGY, and PRYSICAL GKUGRAPHY, Second 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

CHIPS and CHAPTERS for Amateur and 


Young Geologists. 5s. . 
| William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


A Diany IN THE Est, by W. H. Russell. A Visit To Ecypt, by Hon, Mra, William Grey. Frovpr’s Kram or ELA ru. New Vols. 


THE “ Ros Ror” ow THs JoRDAN, by John Macgregor. | GREATER Britain, by Sir C. Wentworth Dilke. a Tut Mrs. Bray. 
Tae Hoty Gralt, by Alfred Tennyson. MARKHAM’S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. Goon Sarat Loum u Hi as, by 


L’Estrancr’s Lire oy Mary Russe_, Mirrorp. Essays on Lanp TENURR, by the Cobden Clad, N : y Biever * me ~ Al 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by Mrs. Oliphant. MILL’s CHAPTERS ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. n Fran ... 
THE CHURCH AND THE AGE: A SERIES OF Essays. FAMILIES OF SPEECH, by Rev. F. W. Farrar. Cox’s SEARCH For WINTER SUNBEAMS IN 

EccLEsIa: Edited by Professor Reynolds. SEEKERS AFTER Gop, by F. W. Farrar. THOUGHTS ow Lire Sorence, by Benjamin Place. 
THE Marr CHorcH OF Mapacascak, by W. Ellis, | Her Masxsty’s Tower, by W. H. Dixon. Mzuoln oF GosTave BERGENROTH, by W. C. Cartwright. 


A Book apour ran Cierey. by J. C. Jeaffreson. History or ENGLAND, by Sir E. 8. Creasy. CumsTER'S TRANSATLANTIC SKETOSES. 

VaRIgTIES OF Vick ReaaL Ln by Sir W. Denison. WALLACE's TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, | Hotran’s WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. : 

JUVENTUS Munpl, by William Ewart Gladstone, ANOTHER ENGLAND (VicroRia), by K. C. Booth. Tun WoRLD oF THE SEA, by Moquin Tandon. 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL Caucasus, by D. W. Freshfield. | NoontTIpE IN SycHar, by Dr. Macduff. Hanpy Book oF Taz Britisa Museom, by T. Nichols. 

Diary OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. VIKRAM AND nn VaMPrReE, Edited by R. F. Burton. | Tun Macrana, by A. J. Patterson.—WSNDBRHOLME. 

HO.LiIpArs oN Higa Lanps, * Rev. Hugh Macmillan. | THE Porz AND THE CouNOoIL, by “Janus.” 
0 


Tun Fatt or BahrLox, by Dr. Cumming. 
THE QUEEN OF THE Arr, by John Ruskin. THE SPANISH BARBER.—SUSAN FIELDING. LYNCH'’S MORNINGTON ‘LEcTURE.—CROWNED. 
THE Last OF THE TASMANIANS, by James Bonwick. | LITE OF EDWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman. Tag RIO AND THE Boox.—ALMost FAULTLESS. 
MeEmorIR oF W. C. Burns, by Rev. Islay Burne. THE CRUST AND THE Cake.—THE NORMANS. | Howrrr’s Norrugen Heteats oF Lon box. 


Memoiz oF HAT Hoare.—OxrorD Lent SERMONS. | CuRIOSITI£S OF OLDEN Tuns, by A. Baring-Gould. Suintac Lienr. by Miss Mereh,—My INSECT QUEEN. 
MAURICE AND EvcENr® or Guertn, by Harriett Parr. | THe Mrrargons or Sr. Pav, by J. S. Howson. Essays ON Woman's WorE AND Woman's OULTUBE. 
A Spring Tour In Portuaat, by Rev. A. O. Smith. | LITE or Dr. GOR Perris, by William Stokes. Mopsa THE Farry.—VeEstTina’s MARTYRDOM. 
Lerrers oF Sie CHARLES BELL.—EsTe.te Russe... Tun EaRTHLY Parapiss.—Forest Lire IN Abb. Tun SUBJECTION OF Women, dy John Stuart Mill. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BNMMT. by Rev. J. Venn. Forster's BioGRaPay OF WALTER SAvaGe Lanpor, | CARMINA Cauots, by Dora Greenwel .—VIVIA 
From LIVERPOOL TO Sr. Louts, by Rov. Newman Hall. | Lirg or Rev. Joux KEBLE, by Sir J. T. C leridge. 


LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martinean. 
Annor's Mremorr or Dr. James HAMILTON. THe GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar. Tun Orzyw SEorET : SERMONS, by A. J. Morrie. 
Van LENNEP’S TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. MILMAN’S ANNALS oF ST. PauL’s CATHEDRAL, Founp Dr. Mary STaNLEY.—LILY oF LUMLEY. 


Mavrice’s LEcTURES ON SoctaL MORALITY. TOWNSHEND'S TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL. ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN GERMANY, by Dr. Lubke. 
Homey Lire or Sir DAvip Brewster, by Mrs. Gordon. | YONGE'’S HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH Bak. | GosstP aBouT LeTTreR WRITERS, by George Seton. 
Ar Hou WITH TSE Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser. LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND Passion, by Dr Vaughan. | Bys-PatH Mrapow, by k Paxt.n Hood. 

Notes In ITaLy, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Dr. Puszr's Errenicon.—TRevor's HIStoRY OF Roms. | DAYBREAK IN IraLy.—Cro1’s RECOLLECTIONS. 
He Knew HE was Ricut.—THE MINISTERS WIFE. | CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth. 


. ARTHUR'S SEaT,—PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. 
NORMANDY PICTURESCUER, by Henry Blackburn. THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault. 


Tun EXPEDITION TO ret Capt. Hozier. 
PICTURES OF HunGaRiIaN Lire:—To EsTHer. LECTURES AND SPEECHES, by Elibu Burritt, Country Walks, by the Rev. W. Houghton. 
EaBLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY, by E. de Pressensé. DOTTINGS IN PANAMA, by Capt. Bedford Pim. Tux GerMaN WorKING MAN, by James Samuelson. 
A Book aBouT Ross, by Sir S. Reynolds Hole. THE Fern GARDEN, by Shirley Hibberd. LECTURES AND SPEECHES, * Elihu Burritt, 
OnE MAIDEN ONLY.—THE RULE OF THE Monk. SELECT WRITINGS OF CHARLES MACLAREN. Tan Gavrocus Party :—My Esemy’s DAUGHTER. 
MEMOIR OF DR. CONOLLY, by Sir James Clark. LORNA Doong.—KATSLEEN —THE HARRISES. AUSTRALIAN Views or ENGLAND, by Henry Parkes. 
HisTorioaLl GLeantines, by J. E. Thorold Rogers. GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG GRANGE, by T. A. Trollope. | Ltorurks on Tas Lord's ran, by Ad Saphir. 
SKETOHES OF Lin m Arnica, by C. Hamilton, LETTERS FROM THE East, by William C. Bryant. A History or WaAtes, by Jane A. Willieme. 
Gronds CANTERBURY'S WILL, by Mrs. Henry Wood. | PIONSZERING In THE PAMPAS, by R. A. Seymour. OLD ENGLIsH HisToRY FOR nm E. Freeman. 
| Casturr MaRemmMa, by the Author of Realmah.” THE SacrRIsTan’s HovussHoLD.—CuT ADRIFT. BURIED ALONS.— FORGOTTEN BY THE W OBLD, 
Station Lirg In NEW ZEALAND, by Lady Barker. PETHERICK’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. ERLING THE Born. by R. M. Ballantyne, 
For RICHER FoR PooRER.—Tug Story OF PAULINE. | HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, by Jo- ph John Marpby. Irn oF Ov Cromwe.t, by J. R. Andrews. 
Mary QUEEN or Scots, by John Hosack. MADEMOISELLE D'EsTANSVILLE— MARTHA PLANEBARKE | THe Discovery oF THE Great Waet, by F. . 
PHE@BE'S MoOTHER.—OVERDALE.—HAGAR. My HoLipaY 1N Austria, by Lizzie Se ina Eden. AlL, s VISIT TO QUEENSLAND.—SYDNEY BELLEW. 
Notes ON BurGuNDY, by C. R. Weld. THE PROMENADES OF PaRIS, by W. Robinson. A Tal or Errrnity, by Gerald M . 
LIFE AND REMAINS OF Dr. RoBert Les, by R. H. Story. | CONSTITUTIONAL a by Montagu Burrows, CHATTERTON:: A BioGRaPay, by Dr. Wilson. : 
THE PURSUIT OF 2 Dr. Goulburn. Live oF Davip Garrick, by Percy Fitagerald. | Coonkane’s Francis tia AND OTHER STUDIES 
BRIGHSTONE SERMONS, by ishop Moberly. MULLER’s FACTS AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN. Lire or Bissor ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams. 
HawNnay’s STUDIES ON THACKERAY.—VIOLA. OooasloN AL, SERMONS, by Rev. John Keble. BLINDPITS.—ROBIN GRAY. — VALENTINE FORDE. 
BIsgor HAMILTON ; A Sxrron. by Rev. H. P. Liddon. | Guizor’s Lives or CaLvin anp Sr. Lovis. BaMPTon LECTURES. by Dr. Moberly. : 
THE UNKIND Wond, by the Anthor af Jobn Halifax.” | BTwars 1m Europs, by Biyard Taylor. RTI CARAT Leapers oF THe Last CENTURY. 
NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMBRICA, by Dr. Bell. TRaDES UNIONS OF ENGLAND, bv the Count de Paris, | Tag CLoss oF Tas MinisTRY, by Dr. Hanna. 
ENGLAND’s ANTIPHON, by George MacDonald. EASTWICK’sS SKETCHES OF LIFE BY VENEZUELA. . Tae Purits or St. Joun run Divive.—CLaubdia, 
omy _ Rev, Stopford A. Brooke, FRENCH MILITARY INSTITUTIONS, by Duc d' Aumale. Works oF Dr James Hauuron. Vols. I. to III. 
UR NEW 


ay Rounp THE Wonko, by C. C. Coffin, | Rassam’s HisTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. | PRioHARD’s ‘zn Tas“ ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 
A CRUISE IN THE ‘‘GorGon,” by W. Cone Devereax, | PoLKO’s REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. Tus Borrom oF THE Sz, by L. Sourel.—HIRELL. 
MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN.—ROLAND YORKE. THs GosPgL AND MopeRn Lirsp, by J. LI. Davies. LEaR's LANDSOAPE PAINTER IN CORSICA, 

Mrs. JERNINGHAM’s JOURNAL.—Too Bricut TO Last. | Taz INDIAN TRIBES OF GuIANA, by W. H. Brett. NEHEMIAH W ALLINGTON’S HISTORIOAL NOTICES. 
Tun Hor vu Prrrr Sr. JEan.—MABELDEAN, WITHIN AN Ack.— Oy YEAR.—ONLY HERSELF, THE VioaR's CourTsHiP,— Down In Devon. 


DEBENHAM'S Vow. —ANNALS OF AN Eventro. Lire. | BucHANAN’s Lire oH AUDUBON. —Iza’s STory. LIFE OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILIG. 
LEcKY'’sS History or Europgan Mo 


RALS. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau. Tun BLACKBIRD OF BADEN.—DalIsiz's DREAM. 
Lira OF Sm WILLIAM HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch. | Diany ix Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm. Da, Haroup’s Nore-Boox.—WHat Her Facs Sal. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART, by Mrs. Ellis. ROME AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala, Unper Eoyprian PALMS,—STRONG AND FREE. 
Lost IN THE JUNGLE, by Paul du Chaillu. LANOASHIRE : [TS PuRITANISM, Ko., by Dr. Halley. BLUN t's REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
PLACES AND PEOPLE, by J. C. Parkinson. Lire OF CHSAR MALAx. by one of his Sons. 


OVER THE ALLEGHANIES, by J. L. Peyton. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLOBA MACDONALD. DaIsy IN THE FIELD.—THE DvuKBE’s Honour. TWILIGHT Hous, by Sarah Williame,—Trus Love. 


Loon’s NABRATIVE OF OCCURRENCES 1N CHINA, 1860. | Tae LIE oF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE. Dickson's SKETOHES OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. 
Hank, LATIMER: A BlodnArRHT, by Rev. R. Dem us. Tak HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY. by Rev. H. F. Tozer. NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell. 
Juste’s Lirg or LEOPOLD 1L.—NETHERTON-ON-SEA. A SuMMER IN Norway, by Lady Di Beauolerk. Saxon’s Five YEaRsS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. 
MISCRELANIES, by F. W. Newman. WRECKED In PorT.—On A CORAL Reer.—GRIF. | Pogms, by M. B. ge ae LANGLEY's WILL, 
MACLEAB'S APOSTLES OF MIDIAVAL EvRops. LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook. THROLOGY AND Lira by Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 
Mapames How anp Lapy Way, by Rev. C. Kingsley. | Taz Gints oF FeversHAM.—HELEN’s FST Love. Essays ON ART IN ENGLAND, by Dutton 

LaDy Berry —WENDERHOLME.—OLD Town Foiks. | KInGstey’s Lives OF THE HERMITS.—CREDO. ORIGIN Or RELIGIOUS BELter, * Baring · Gould. 
LiFE OF JOHN GSOx, R. A., by Lady Eestlake. Davip LLorn's Last WILL.—Drana'’s CRESCENT. REOOLLECTIONS OF OxrorD, by G. V. Cox. 

ALFBED THE GnWAr, by Thomas Hoghes. THE NILE AND ITs Banks, by Rev. A. C. Smith. DE PRESSENSE’S CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN, by E. Knatchbull Hugessen. NRLLINS MEMORIES.—ONLY AN EARL.— Tux O. H. V. PLowpEn’s ABYSSINIA.— WHYMPER'S 


ALASKA. 
THE Rose OF JERICHO, edited by Hon. Mra, Norton. | Essays ON CHUROH PoLicy, edited by Rev. W. L. Olay, | ADAMs’s Bunigp CrTizs or CAMPANIA. 
THe CacEep Lion, by Miss Yon e. 


MAXIMILIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. VIBGINIA RANDALL.—So Runs THE Womo Away. 
BICKMORES TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. | UrsuLa’s LovE STORY.—BENEATH THE WHEELS. SysTsMaTIC TEOHNICAL EpvoaTion, by J. S. Russell. 
Tue CHRISTIAN Poier oF LIr I, by J. B. Brown. 


BINNEY’S SERMONS IN THE WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL. FRISWELL’S Essays ON ENGLISH WRITERS. 
LIFE OF THE Ricut Hon. Hues ELLior. Lire oF EpMUND KEAN, by F. W. Hawkins. Tux NogMan Kings or ENGAND, by Thomas Cobb. 
THE CAPTIVE Missionary, by Rev. H. Stern. St. CLAIR AND BROPHY’S RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA, LACORDAIBE'S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST. 
FEuDAL CASTLES OF FRANCE.—THE BEGGYNHOF. Five Dars’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWOBTH. MEMORIALS OF Dr. James HENDERSON. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr. KRUMMACHER. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DR. F. W. FABER. THE PRINCIPLES OF CURRENOY, by Bonamy Price. 
a THE VoyaGE or H. M S. GALATrA.“— REALMKAA. DiaBy OF A Pour Youna Lapy, b. Marie Nathusius, 
THE HIGHLANDS OF agg ptain Burton. Tux Secret DIspatcH.—NaturE's NOBLEMAN, MARBIED.—THB BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS. 


La PLATA AND PaRaGuay. by Commander Kennedy. | DevriEnt’s RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. ADVENTURES OF Mrs. HAKDOASTLE.—LIZA. 
AROUND THE KREMLIN.—THE OPEN AIR. | 
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